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EDITORIAL 


HAD my first experience of television this month, 

and I cannot say it is a pleasant experience for the 
televised, at any rate for the individual speaker who is 
tel-vised. Sir Adrian Boult told me he was agreeably 
su:prised to find how little it affected him as a con- 
ductor. I suppose the fact that as a conductor he 
would have to be too busily occupied with the matter 
in hand would prevent self-consciousness. I am not a 
se!(-conscious person, but I came as near as I have 
ever come to feeling self-conscious when seated at a 
snall table beneath a glare of lamps and faced by a 
larze camera that looked like a gas-mask made for a 
itomime giant. I was speaking impromptu, but I 
find it very difficult to speak impromptu unless I can 
usc my hands a good deal and move about as much as 
I want. This, of course, is impossible for those giving 
a sedate little talk. I may have felt a little nervous 
when I broadcast back in 1923. In those days one was 
invited to address an invisible friend sitting in an arm- 
chair in front of one, and the studio was full of people. 
Nowadays not even the announcer remains, unless 
specially requested by some agitated novice at broad- 
casting. This is all to the good, because nobody 
intervenes between the listeners and the broadcaster, 
who, if he has any imagination, can pack the whole of 
his audience into the microphone. In the television 
studio there have to be quite a few people working on 
the mechanical part of it, and I am so sensitive to an 
audience as a whole that the awareness of human 
beings paying no attention to what one is saying has a 
disconcerting effect. Before I had my own little turn 
I watched (I believe one should say viewed) a pro- 
gramme, but I found it difficult not to fancy all the 
while I was viewing a toy film. At no moment was 
there for me such an illusion of reality as could be 
obtained in the old-fashioned camera-obscura. It is 
long since I have seen a camera-obscura, so long that 
perhaps some of our readers may be wondering what 
a camera-obscura is. It was a small, circular hut one 
used to find on the beaches of popular seaside resorts, 
for admission to which one paid, as I remember, a 
penny. Round the top as much light was admitted as 
comes from the top of a venetian blind, and the centre 
of the hut was occupied by a revolving circular table 
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covered with white canvas. On this was reflected, in 
colour, all that was happening on the beach and in the 
neighbourhood. One pored over this table, entranced 
to watch one’s friends walk past and behold, perhaps, 
the blue sea breaking white on the edge of the golden 
sands. The colour was slightly heightened, and as the 
table was revolved views of different parts of the beach 
were obtained. Once upon a time the window of my 
bedroom at Jethou gave me a camera-obscura, per- 
forming every morning as I lay in bed, and I was able 
to watch on the ceiling everybody and everything out- 
side in camera images. Unfortunately, when the room 
was altered this window was closed up, and the new 
window, evidently being wrongly placed for light, did 
not give me this charming shadow show. Nor have I 
seen any other window which did. 

Now these images did impress one with the fact that 
one was watching the reflection of actuality, and my 
ideal of television reproduction would be the perfect 
camera-obscura. Probably the familiarity of the films 
has influenced the experts of television to develop their 
medium on the line of films. Such a development must 
have been inevitable. Yet I wish the old camera- 
obscura had been remembered, and that the peculiar 
charm of it could have been preserved for television. 
No doubt during the next five years we can expect 
great advances in television, though, I understand, the 
problem of finance is a serious one. I repeat what I 
think I have already said, that the Government has no 
right beyond that of might to tax the income of the 
B.B.C. Most of the people who have paid for their 
licences have also paid taxes or rates. Furthermore, a 
tax is levied on the broadcasters’ fees. The deduction 
of income tax from the B.B.C. is on a par with the 
misappropriation of the money coming in for car 
licences. One Chancellor of the Exchequer after 
another gets up in the House of Commons and 
announces that he intends to raid the road tax, and 
the pusillanimous motorists of this country accept his 
behaviour as meekly as they accept every other piece 
of petty persecution. If the Government wants to tax 
listeners let it be honest about it and levy a direct tax 
of half-a-crown a head on top of the ten-shilling 
licence. It is scandalous that the development of 
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television or the perfection of various broadcasting 
services should be hampered by lack of funds due to 
unreasonable taxation. Unless television is to be 
allowed a chance to develop it had better be left alone 
altogether ; and it is perfectly clear that television 
never will develop until television stations are estab- 
lished all over the country, for the value of it will lie 
rather in its ability to annihilate space by keeping 
everybody in the country in touch with what is happen- 
ing everywhere rather than in deliberately setting out 
to provide entertainment. One of the great advantages 
of broadcasting is that it eliminates sight and encourages 
the mind’s eye. The trouble with any advance is that 
one can never step back. I think the introduction of 
talkies was a dubious benefit, but once introduced it is 
impossible to imagine returning to silent films. 


There is a good deal to be said against broadcasting 
drama, but I think that televised drama will prove a 
Frankenstein when it comes. And it is to be remem- 
bered that when it does come we shall not be able to 
go back to broadcasting drama unaided by television. 
That may seem a good argument against the develop- 
ment of television, but once again I repeat one cannot 
go back, and having gone so far with television we 
must go on. 


Under all these menaces the future prospects of the 
gramophone become increasingly rosy. The technique 
of recording continues to show a steady advance and 
I can tell from my correspondence that the figures of 
gramophone converts are steadily being maintained. 


When one takes up the latest catalogue of His 
Master’s Voice, “‘ Recorded Music,’ and turns over 
the 480 pages, one is amazed again at the richness and 
variety of its contents. To the editor who occupies 
himself with the task of maintaining the accuracy of 
this catalogue the grateful thanks of all of us are due. 
Perhaps nobody who has not been called upon to read 
proofs can appreciate what a task the reading of these 
proofs means. English, French, German, Italian, not 
to mention Gaelic and other languages. Complicated 
Slav, Hungarian and Czech names. Keys and instru- 
ments. And worst of all numbers : about 75,000 three- 
or four-figure groups! And if one figure is wrong the 
whole industry is in a whirlwind. Looking through this 
great catalogue, I find only one serious omission, but 
that omission is so serious that I must enter a solemn 
protest against it. Page 24 carries on the top of it the 
Royal Arms, underneath which is a list of sixteen royal 
records which His Master’s Voice has had the honour 
of making. Was it by the wish of his ex-Majesty King 
Edward VIII that the record of his abdication speech 
was not circulated ? An assurance from the record- 
ing companies that this omission is due only to the 
express desire of H.R.H. Duke of Windsor would allay 
the resentment which many of the Duke’s late subjects 
throughout the Empire feel over what, until they have 
some assurance to the contrary, seems a cold and 
calculated insult on a par with the many other cold 
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and calculated insults which have been offered to a 
man who has shown his country such an example of 
courage and sincerity. I possess a record of that 
abdication speech, the most poignant speech monarch 
ever made, but my record had to be imported from 
over the Atlantic and owing to the difficulties of per- 
fect transmission does not do justice to that historic 
speech. What influence was brought to bear to suppress 
the record which must have been made in this country ? 
Was it a mistaken sense of fitness, or was it subserviency 
to the bureaucratic powers that be, or was it merely 
nervousness which prevented any of the recording 
companies from putting this record into general circu- 
lation ? If some bureaucratic mandarin interfered to 
stop the circulation of this record, the public has a 
right to hear which particular mandarin it was. The 
only valid excuse for suppressing this record was that 
it was in deference to the wishes of H.M. King 
George VI, which I do not believe, or of H.R.H. Duke 
of Windsor, which I do not believe either. I have kept 
silent on this matter until now because I had hoped to 
see in this new catalogue the record duly listed, but I 
cannot keep silent any longer now that I am compelled 
to realize that its suppression is evidently intended to 
be permanent. Readers of this paper cannot accuse me 
of giving vent to my personal feelings in this matter 
during the months since last December, but I feel too 
strongly about this subject to keep silent any longer, 
and as I consider the suppression of this record a matter 
which THE GRAMOPHONE may becomingly protest, [ 
make that protest now. If the recording companies can 
adduce satisfactory reasons to justify their action in not 
circulating this record, I shall be happy to apologize 
for the observations made above. 


In writing like this I have no desire to stir up 
controversy, and no controversial letters on this subject 
will be published. 

When from Windsor Castle H.R.H. Prince Edward 
made that last speech he was speaking to the world of 
to-day and the world of to-morrow, and such a speech 
does not deserve oblivion. 


As a supplement to the General Catalogue of H.M.V. 
Music we have been given what is called a ‘‘ Mood 
Music ” catalogue, obtainable only from His Master’s 
Voice, 363 Oxford Street, W.1, a really admirable com- 
bination, of the greatest use to a variety of people, and 
—I quote from the compiler’s notes—here are some of 
the headings of the Moods : Gay - Light - Comic - Jolly - 
Quaint - Impertinent. Gay - Brilliant - Effervescent - 
Sparkling. Pastoral - Peaceful - Serene. Rushing - 
Dashing. Teashop - Pretty-Pretty. Tripping - Dainty. 
Sad - Heavy - Ascetic - Spiritual - Divine - Sublime. 
Grand - Pompous - Majestic. Serious - Tragic - 


Gloomy - Sad. Stormy - Wild - Tempestuous. Weird - 
Harrowing - Ghoulish. 

You will notice that the compiler has avoided 
providing music for the mood of love, and that bears 
out the difficulty we have recently been discussing of 
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agreeing about music’s ability to express love. No 
doubt if the “‘ Mood Music ”’ catalogue develops, all 
sorts of fresh headings will suggest themselves, and I 
suggest for the next edition a list of romantic tunes ; 
and this suggests a very good competition. To the 
reader whose list of what he considers the best twelve 
romantic tunes, and is supported by the majority of 
competitors, we will award the usual album of his own 
choice (not a Society album). Entries for this com- 
petition—which must not be sent to Barra, but to the 
London Office of THE GRAMOPHONE, marked “‘ Roman- 
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tic Tunes ” on the outside of the envelope—will close 
on November 16, 1937. 

I am afraid that a more than usual fully-occupied 
visit to London has kept me from hearing any music 
of this last month, and so I shall have to postpone 
anything I have to say about recent records until next 
month. I know readers will appreciate how difficult 
it is to find time for everything, and unless one has 
time to listen to music one cannot write about it with 
any profit either to oneself or to the reader. 

CompTon MACKENZIE. 


RECORDS 


Issued by The British Drama League 
reviewed by S. P. B. MAIS 


VERY notable Committee, which included Lord 

s Tweedsmuir, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. William Will 
and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, were entrusted with the 
preparation of this series of dialect records, and it is 
typical of the thoroughness with which they set out to do 
their work that they selected a standard passage for all 
speakers based on Skeat’s Phonetic Survey of 1884, which 
comprises in the shortest possible space all the sounds in 
the phonetic alphabet. 

I find it hard to believe that they took equal pains to 
find the most able dialecticians to speak these pieces, for 
the sad truth is that very few of the speakers convince me 
that they are really using what is to them the speech of 
every day. 

The county dialects as I hear them every day in the 
village inns are still, in spite of the teacher and the B.B.C., 
racy, vigorous, individual and colourful. 

I find much less standardization of English than I have 
been led to expect from articles in the press and hearsay. 

But country manners and country customs are dis- 
appearing as quickly and finally as the villages which 
have been destroyed to make room for the arterial roads, 
and the danger of losing the county dialects is greater now 
than at any other time in history. 

The improvement in transport is, of course, answerable 
to some degree for an intermingling of countrymen and 
a consequent pooling of pronunciations, and it is therefore 
peculiarly important to have accurate recordings of the 
pure dialects while they are still easily obtainable and 
capable of being verified. 

. Now this is where some of these records seem to me at 
ault. 

I play cricket for a Sussex village and in the heat of a 
crisis any of the eleven are liable to forget their acquired 
school English and lapse into the real vernacular. But their 
vernacular—I speak of a village west of Brighton—bears 
very little resemblance to the dialect spoken by Mr. R. W. 
White of Battle. 

Perhaps the truth is that West Sussex differs from East 
Sussex as much as North Wales differs from South Wales. 

“Plaace”’ and “ géat”’ sound all wrong to me for 
Sussex, though “ middlin’”’ and “ surelye” go through 
the whole county. 
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And why ‘“ muss ”’ for ‘‘ mister ”’ ? 

A big fault with these records is that the speakers were 
required each to recite a poem, and the only ‘one of the 
twenty-four who showed any capacity to read poetry as 
it should be read was Mr. James Woodburn of Ayr, who 
had the great advantage of reading Burns as Burns 
probably meant his poems to be read. 

It is significant that the second best reader of verse was 
Mr. John Laurie of Dumfries, who in the Scottish Border 
record was able to bring out the dramatic tension of 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well.” 

But all the English dialect speakers fought shy of their 
poems. 

The most musical, most natural, most witty, and most 
successful record by far is Mr. Tony Quin’s Irish Free 
State record, for he gave us a slice of Synge’s “ Playboy 
of the Western World” and another equally astringent 
sample of O’Casey’s “The Plough and the Stars,” and 
none of the English records could vie with that in 
raciness of idiom or in musical cadences. Erse may 
or may not be dead, but the brand of English heard in 
South Ireland is as virile as the English spoken in South 
Carolina. 

Indeed, some of the English dialect speakers made their 
speeches sound as forced and artificial as the antics of 
a townsman condescending to gambol round a Maypole. 
I had no idea before that the speech of my own county 
of Devon could be made to sound so turgid, witless, and 
devoid of colour as it sounded from the lips of Mr. Abel 
Johns of Kelly. Cornwall was luckier in her interpreter, 
Mr. Richard J. Noall of Hellesvean, but both the West 
Countrymen lacked the fire that I am accustomed to hear 
any day of the week in the pub and on any Sunday in the 
year in the chapel. 

Mr. Walter R. Bawler of Blackmore Vale is either an 
apt disciple of the poet William Barnes, or Barnes’s Dorset 
still remains the speech of the county. It is perhaps 
significant that he confined himself to extracts from Barnes. 

Mr. J. A. Garton of the Mendip Hills read one of his 
own poems. I detected no false quantities in his inter- 
pretation of Somerset, which once more bore out my 
theory that in essence good Somerset and good Devon are 
almost indistinguishable. 
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Gloucestershire suffered not so much from her speaker, 
Mr. T. Hannan-Clark, as from the poverty of his jokes. 

Mr. Freddie Grisewood, whose voice is well known to 
all wireless listeners, was magnificent, giving full value to 
all the rich Cotswold vowels that have altered scarcely 
at all since Shakespeare heard and used them. 

Shropshire, in spite of Mary Webb’s attempt to prove 
the opposite, seems to me to have no dialect that you 
pick on as wholly individual. And Mr. Edward Benbow 
of Worthen did nothing to convince me in his reading of 
a passage from “The Golden Arrow ” that Mary Webb 
had caught the Salopian dialect if it exists. 

I was deeply disappointed with Mr. Levi Shaw’s attempt 
to portray Lancashire, which is surely the richest of all 
dialects in natural vivid humour. 

Indeed, to the Southron every Lancastrian sounds really 
funny. Mr. Shaw is almost the only man of his county 
whom I have ever heard to sound silly. 

I had no idea before I heard Mr. Rowland Lishman 
of Tyneside how closely akin the Northumbrian dialect is 
to the Scots. His recording was delightfully masculine 
and entirely unforced. I felt that he really was talking 
what was to him the language of every day and not taking 
out of a case a museum sample of a language long dead 
as so many of the others did. 

The most difficult man to follow was Mr. John Mason 
of Grasmere, who made Westmorland English sound, in 
places, quite foreign. 

The East Riding of Yorkshire was luckier in Mr. Austin 
Hyde of Driffield than the West Riding was in Mr. 
Joe Lun of Kelroyd, who was just dull, a most uncommon 
trait in any Yorkshireman. 

Norfolk, not for the first time, surprised me. I did not 
know before that it was the only English county to keep 
its aitches quite pure. That may of course have been 
Mr. C. H. Fitch’s own interpretation, but he made the 
Norfolk lingo sound lighter, brisker and brighter than that 
of any other county. 

After him I listened to the Cockney of Mr. George Cross 
of Canning Town, and I wondered for the thousandth 
time how so essentially dignified a city as London 
could ever have given birth to this-so hideous, so un- 
humorous, so tawdry and vulgar a travesty of language. 
This adenoidal hotch-potch of a bastard ancestry is surely 
worth preserving in wax only as a Chamber of Horrors 
exhibit, showing to what depths the English language can 
sink. 

I was surprised to find Mr. William Dalgarno of 
Buchan give us a sample of Aberdonian that was as heavy 
as the granite of which that city is built. Aberdeen Scots 
is in reality as light and flexible and bright as a rapier. 
Nor was Mr. John Oliphant any happier in interpreting 
Fife. 

The battle between the relative merits of North Wales and 
South Wales was fought out between Mr. W. J. Gruffydd 
of Caernarvon and Mr. L. D. Haydn Davies of Maerdy. I 
do not think Mr. Gruffydd did North Wales a service in 
choosing Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior.”” On the other hand, 
Mr. Davies’s selection of old Glamorgan and Rhondda 
dialects was much more in keeping with the object of this 
series, and the result was that I became a complete convert 
to South Wales. 

I have already said that the best record was that of the 
Irish Free State. The dullest was that of Ulster. Mr. 
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Richard Martell of Belfast was surely ill-advised to harp 
on old sores. There are times when I, a steadfast member 
of the Established Church, feel the word ‘‘ Protestant ” to 
be our worst stigma. 

I regard this experiment as extremely praiseworthy, 
and I only hope that when the time comes to record 
Rutland, Hereford, Derbyshire, Kent, Hampshire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire and the rest, the Committee will 
take their courage in both hands and not rely on the 
educated outsider, but go out into the byways and record 
the ordinary conversations (not the literary verses) of a 
gamekeeper and poacher. 


FREDERIC LAMOND 


by S. C. GREAVES 


L pen recorded art of Frederic Lamond is very small considering 
his reputation as an interpreter of Beethoven and _ Liszt, 
Much of it was made in the early days of electric recording 
and, while passable in its way and better than nothing at all, 
I feel that it is little short of criminal to allow such a performer 
to pass by without leaving us a better and wider selection of his 
art. 


In noting the Lamond discs, all of which are for His Master’s 
Voice, I start with those I should like to see re-recorded 
but which are still in the 1936 catalogue. These are all of 
Beethoven works and consist of the Moonlight Sonata on D1141 
and D1140, with the Etude de Concert on the odd side of D1140; 
the Sonata Pathétique, Op. 13, on D1188-9 ; the Sonata Appassionata 
on D1278-9 ; the Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, on D1565-6 ; and 
the Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, on D1644-6. 


His other records which conform to present-day standards of 
recording and reveal all his marvellous virtuosity are the Sonata 
in A flat, Op. 26, on D1831-2, and the Waldstein Sonata in 
C major, Op. 53, on D1983-5, with Scherzo-allegro vivace from the 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, on the odd side of D1935, again, of 
course, all by Beethoven. 


There was once a pre-electric version of the Emperor Concerto 
with the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald, 
which has never been re-recorded. Surely Lamond’s inter- 
pretation is worthy of rank with that of Backhaus and Schnabel! 


His renditions of works by composers other than Beethoven 
are represented by the miserable total of two discs, D1621 and 
D1967, containing respectively Etude de Concert (Liszt)—which I 
strongly suspect to be merely a pressing of that on D1140—The 
Erl King (Schubert-Liszt), Feux Follets (Liszt), and Barcarolle in 
G minor (Rubinstein). 


Whether there are more recent records by Lamond in the 
German catalogues I do not know. But I do not think so. He 
is now domiciled in Berlin, and it is up to the German H.M.V. 
and those with the influence to negotiate for more and up-to-date 
recordings by this master pianist if it can possibly be arranged. 
THe GRAMOPHONE did its little bit in securing records of the 
late Fanny Davies in 1929, so perhaps this “ still small voice” 
may not cry in vain after all. 
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ERIC COATES 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


N November 18, 1933, twenty minutes before the first 

broadcast of “In Town To-night,” Eric Maschwitz 
was at his wits’ end for a good introductory tune. As a last 
resort he sent downstairs to the Gramophone section and 
called for all the records of music descriptive of London. 
One by one these were tried over, time only permitting of 
a ‘ew bars of each record to be played. Suddenly Maschwitz 
cred: *‘ Stop! That’s the one we want. What is it, and 
w.10’s it by ?” 

Not long after this Eric Coates was sitting with his wife 
in their flat in Upper Baker Street. The radio had just 
bien switched over to the new B.B.C. feature “ In Town 
T >-night.” 

‘* Good heavens!” said Coates. “‘ Listen! 
tine. It’s the Knightsbridge March! ” 

And having said that, Coates thought little more about 
it. He certainly did not visualize that the signature tune 
o! “In Town To-night ” was going to bring him 20,000 
kttersand.... 

But I must go back in the story. 

Some few months before this Columbia had invited 
Coates to write an orchestral paraphrase of his most 
popular songs for recording. Coates chose three songs: 
I pitch my lonely caravan, I heard you singing, and Bird Songs at 
Eventide, and worked them into a Fantasy. He asked what 
o:chestra he was going to have, and was told that he could 
have the Philharmonic for one morning. Coates then said : 
“ T’ve got a new Suite just finished and still in manuscript. 
li’s called The London Suite. Can I record that as well ? ” 
‘The reply was that he could if time permitted, but that the 
Fantasy must be finished first. It rather amounted to: 
‘Don’t mind about that: do the Fantasy ; if there should 
be any time to spare, well, amuse yourself.” 

The session commenced at ten o’clock. At midday the 
Fantasy was finished. The orchestra had worked hard ; 
there was a break for talk and cigarettes. Then a start was 
made on the London Suite. Covent Garden was done ; West- 
minster was done. But it was now ten minutes to one, and 
it is an unwritten law in the studio that the session must 
end at one sharp. Two waxes went wrong. Coates appealed 
to the orchestra to stay for a further five minutes. It was 
just sufficient to make Knightsbridge without a mistake. 
These records sold to the extent of some 5,000 copies : then 
the demand almost ceased. 

It was the Knightsbridge record that was fished up from 
the B.B.C. library and brought 20,000 letters inquiring 
what the few bars were that were played before “ In Town 
To-night,” and eventually resulted in over 400,000 copies 
of the March being sold ! 

It was in that same flat where Coates had listened to the 
first of the ““In Town To-night ” series that he and I sat 
talking one night. He told me that he loved London, loved 
writing the London Suite ; but he nearly went frantic before 
he found out exactly how Big Ben strikes (middle section 
of the Suite— Westminster: Meditation). ‘He sat one night 
waiting for it on the wireless, but always seemed to get the 
quarters instead of the full chime. He hates sitting up 
late, and nearly fell asleep ; it was midnight before he 
satisfied himself that he had heard it aright—and it was 
not the least like what his memory had suggested ! 


That’s my 
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: [Courtesy B.B.C. 
Eric Coates 


From the very first the London Suite always created 
tremendous excitement whenever Coates conducted it, 
and Knightsbridge was invariably encored. But the small 
audiences gathered together in concert-rooms had little 
effect on the sales of the records : it was not until the March 
became so well known over the wireless that the London 
Suite became really popular. 

I suppose that that Knightsbridge March is one of those 
very few tunes that even the most unmusical would 
recognize if they heard it. 

Perhaps the most thrilling performance of the March was 
that at the Command Performance at the Palladium two 
years ago, when it was played by Jack Hylton’s Band on the 
stage, the Palladium orchestra in the pit, and by the Band 
of the Guards who marched on to the stage at the last 
moment! Coates said that the noise almost deafened him ; 
all the same, he felt rather proud that it was his music ! 

Once he was asked to go and hear a rehearsal of his 
famous Suite by the Guards Band. This was held in a hall 
in Petty France, so small that it hardly seemed possible that 
seventy-five instrumentalists could be crowded into it. 
Coates commented that he had never heard it played so 
slowly. “‘ Do you always march at that ridiculous pace ? ” 
he asked. “‘ Let’s march quicker!” A sea of blank, stolid 
faces stared at him: not one relaxed into a smile. The 
conductor tapped with his baton, and the Guards almost 
broke into a double. 

Eric Coates was born in a mining district at Hucknall, 
Notts. His father was a country doctor. I asked Mr. Coates 
how it all started: how his liking for music first began. 
He said that it must have been when he was about five. 
An old friend of the family used to come frequently to the 
house, and Coates would play with his fiddle, finding the 
notes and even teaching himself little tunes. After a time 
he had proper lessons. 
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As a boy his health was never good and, instead of his 
going to school, a tutor came to the house. He remembers 
well, when he was about twelve or fourteen, many mornings 
when he persuaded his mother to lay aside her sewing and 
go into the drawing-room, where they would play the 
Beethoven piano and violin sonatas for hours. Coates said 
that his mother played beautifully and with exquisite taste. 
** T can still see,” he said, “‘ my mother sitting at the piano, 
and still feel the thrill of exploring those exciting sonatas.” 

When he was ten he was fetched out of bed one night at 
half-past eight—it seemed the middle of the night to him— 
told to dress and carried off to the town hall. A concert was 
being given there that night at which a local celebrity, a 
girl, had been advertised to appear. But she had fallen ill, 
and at the last moment it had been decided that Coates 
should play instead of her. It was his first appearance in 
public. 

By this time he was studying music seriously, having 
harmony lessons from Dr. Ralph Horner and learning the 
violin with George Ellenberger, Joachim’s favourite pupil. 
Coates emphasized that he owes a great deal to Ellenberger. 
Thanks to him his early musical education was absolutely 
classical—Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, his daily bread. 
He feels that Ellenberger’s influence made all the difference 
to him when he began to compose: it stopped him from 
being vulgar. “‘ My music may be light but I do not think 
it is cheap,” he remarked. ‘‘ Ellenberger saved me from 
that.” 

Thanks to his excellent teachers, by the time Coates was 
seventeen he was playing at local festivals and with orches- 
tras as far afield as Mansfield, Nottingham, Newark and 
Walsall. Inevitably the question of his future came up. A 
place in a bank was ready for him, but Coates was hopeless 
with figures ; his preoccupation was with notes that had 
no currency in any bank. It has often been said that he 
started life as a bank clerk. He did not. 

A friend of his, a ’cellist, was going to the R.A.M. in 
London. This fired Coates’s blood. His friend came to see 
his father and said that he must let Eric go as well. But 
Ellenberger wanted him to go to Germany: he said that 
London would ruin Coates ; that he would end his days 
playing in restaurants, theatres, or even more unsuitable 
places. ° 

But Coates got his own way. His father agreed to him 
going to London for a year. Relations and friends said 
that it was madness, and dismally prophesied dreadful 
calamities. 


So Coates came to London to the Royal Academy of 


Music. 

** I was very fortunate,” he said. ‘* Before I left home I 
decided to give up the fiddle in favour of the viola. I liked 
playing in quartets, and to me the loveliest parts of the 
ensemble are always the inner ones. My luck was to have 
Lionel Tertis as my teacher for the viola and Frederick 
Corder for composition. No choice, if it had been a question 
of a choice, could have been happier. And then there was 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, then the principal of the Academy. 
How kind he was to me!: He was another great influence 
in my life—in every possible way, both artistic and other- 
wise. I shall not readily forget him. 

“TI lived in lodgings at Kilburn, and thought London 
wonderful. In three months I won a scholarship at the 


Academy and also had picked up enough engagements in 
theatres so that I was able to write to my father and tell 
him there was no need for him to send me an allowance 
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—lI was already self-supporting! I was proud that I had 
so quickly won my independence. 

** But these were hard days of work, playing and practice, 
Every day I was on the go from eight in the morning until 
one the next day. There were rehearsals, practices, writing 
exercises for Corder, practising for Tertis, ensemble classes, 
and then nights at the theatre. I think I played in every 
theatre in London and quite justified Ellenberger’s predic- 
tion of the low haunts where I should fiddle for my living! 
But the experience of playing in those theatre orchestras 
was invaluable : all the time I was listening to the inside of 
an orchestra and learning construction. I feel that a com- 
poser must have experience of playing in an orchestra before 
he can know anything of orchestration ! 

** T took Tertis’s place and went to South Africa with the 
Hambourg string quartet ; when I returned I played with 
the Cathie and Walenn string quartets, and was the first 
viola in Mr. Beecham’s original orchestra. Then, in 1910, 
I joined the Queen’s Hall orchestra and was Mr. Henry 
J. Wood’s principal viola for seven years.” 

Coates rapidly gained the reputation of being one of the 
finest of viola players. For long the viola had been regarded 
as the Cinderella of the orchestra—viola players were even 
sneeringly referred to as ‘“‘ doghouses ”’—but Tertis had 
changed this, and was already inspiring composers to write 
important concertos for him and his instrument. It is un- 
doubtedly due to Tertis that the viola attained its rightful 
and present proud position. Tertis thought highly of Coates 
and regarded him as a player well able to carry on the new 
tradition. 

After a rehearsal one morning, Coates asked Sir Henry 
if he might be excused from attending the Sunday afternoon 
concert at the Queen’s Hall. He explained that he had 
been asked to conduct one of his own compositions at the 
Palladium and that he was naturally rather anxious to be 
able to do so. 

“It also happened that the programme at the Queen’s 
Hall contained a Rhapsody by Enesco, my béte noir, for it 
has a vile and very tricky viola solo which always rather 
scared me. So I was doubly relieved when Wood agreed 
that my services could be dispensed with for one afternoon. 


“On the following Monday, walking along Oxford, 


Street, I encountered Purcell Jones, the principal ’cello of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, who was notoriously extremely 
short-sighted. Jones stopped me and said: ‘ My word, 
Coates, I’ve never heard you play that solo as well as you 
did yesterday afternoon. It was magnificent!’ ”’ 

Coates said he felt that any reply he might have 
made would have been totally inadequate to express his 
feelings. 

During his association with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
Coates composed several light orchestral works which were 
produced under his direction at the Promenade Concerts, 
and which have since become widely played. 

“Then,” said Coates, at this stage of our conversation, 
“a dreadful thing happened. It is the one skeleton in my 
cupboard ! I was sacked from the orchestra. 

“It was altogether my own fault. I was not well and 
missed one or two rehearsals. I was told that it was 
essential that the orchestra should have a first viola that 
could be relied upon for regular attendances. It was 
obvious that the dreadful predictions of my friends at home 
were about to become true. 

* Instead of looking for another job, and in a dreadful 
spirit of irresponsibility, I went for a four months’ holiday. 
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Everysopy recognises 
the supremacy of His Master’s 
Voice products. Yet surpris- 
ingly few people appreciate 
how it is and why it is that 
consistently, year by year, you 
cen’t buy better than H.M.V. 
For instance : 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that the new H.M.V. 
double-cone and elliptical-shaped speakers 
(coupled with the famous H.M.V. sound- 
trensparent fret) offer a tonal quality unsur- 
passed in naturalness and beauty 

he t they ensure an even diffusion of 
sound throughout the entire room, and 
that they are designed and manufactured 
exc/usively in the H.M.V. factories at Hayes? 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that the H.M.V. research 
lavoratories alone are larger than the entire 
factories of many other set-manufacturers ? 


he 


DID YOU KNOW that in the H.M.V. 
factories at Hayes (the largest in the 
Empire) there are machines capable of 
measuring metal to a 100,000th part of an 
inch, and that this is just one example of 
the meticulous care and precision that 
goes into the production of every H.M.V 
model ? 


redio. 
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DID YOU KNOW that the first H.M.V. 
instrument ever bought in this country was 
sold by Imhof’s more than 40 years ago? 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that the luxurious new 
H.M.V. radiogramophones incorporate self- 
adjusting lid stays, ample storage space for 
records, and heavily felt-lined lids to mini- 
mise surface noise from records ? 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that every H.M.V. set 
is an H.M.V. set throughout — exclusively 
erst and built in H.M.V.’s own factories 

. it is constructed as a unit and not 
as an assembly of other manufacturers’ 


components ? 


DID YOU KNOW that the new H.M.V. all- 
wave models embody spacious, easy-to-read, 
floodlit dials specially designed to simplify 
short-wave listening ? 


oe 


DID YOU KNOW that the new H.M.V. 
easy-grip knobs, two-speed tuning contrels, 
vernier scales, and electron ray indicators 
make tuning on all wave bands easier, 
swifter, much more accurate ? 


DID YOU KNOW that every H.M.V. cabinet 
is constructed on acoustical principles by 
their own skilled craftsmen from selected, 
soundly-seasoned woods, and that among the 
new range of H.M.V. models there are sets 
designed as writing-desks and combined 
bookcase and ‘ occasional table’ models ? 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that the separate wide- 
range treble and bass controls (fitted on many 
of the new H.M.V. models) give an altogether 
new flexibility in tone ? 


+ 


DID YOU KNOW that the H.M.V. pick-up 
offers the widest frequency response, and 
reduces record wear to a minimum . 

that the H.M.V. record-changer has proved 
itself to be the most reliable on the market, 
having been in use longer than any other 


make ? 
+ 

AND DID YOU KNOW that if you can 
afford to buy any new set you can afford 
to buy an H.M.V . that the distin- 
guished H.M.V. radio family now comprises 
no less than 25 great sets, with a aati in 
every price field from 74 to 80 guineas, 
and that any model is available by small 
monthly payments ? 


Come tn and see the whole MN family at IMKOFS 


Awaiting you at Imhof House now is 
an exciting display of all the newest 
H.M.V. radio releases. Come along 
and see this exhibition! For here is 
a unique chance to see, hear, and 
compare radio’s most distinguished 
family side by side with all the other 
leading makes. 

And don’t forget . . . we give three 
free service vouchers (value 15/- each) 
with every new H.M.V. set we sell . . . 
we can deliver immediately from stock 


(thanks to bold advance-buying) 

we give demonstrations in your home 
at any time . . . we instal every set free 
to existing connections. 


And we can offer you a higher part- 
exchange allowance on your old set than most 
stores (because our periodical ‘ Imhof- 
Tested’ bargain sales provide us with a 
ready market for second-hand sets)— 
why not use the coupon below for an 
estimate of what we could allow you on 
your present model ? 


IMHOF 





PREMIER 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 





112-116 New Oxford ins London, W.C.1 


DEALERS 





Phone: 


MUS. 5944 


H.M.V. Mopet 650 
10 valves. 5 wave bands. 


Push-pull output. New 
elliptical speaker . . « 
evens flow of tone. 
Electron ray tuning. 
Spacious floodlit dial. 
Vernier scale. Easy- 
grip controls. Separate 
wide-range treble and 
bass controls. Many 
other features. For 
A.C. Mains operation. 
24 GNS. 
or simple hire-purchase 
terms. 


eal 


| 
+ 
; 
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Model 650 





ak TO: ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 


112 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Please send me full suse catalogue (in 
colour) on the new H.M.V. radio range and 
tell me just why it will pay me to buy from 
you. Please also tell me how much you could 
allow me on my present model, which is a 











NAME AND ADDRESS : 
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IF YOU HAVE 
read the current edition 
of ‘The Art of Record 
Buying’ — published in 
October 1936—you will 
want to have a copy of 
the Supplement which we 
have just printed in re- 
sponse to many requests 
to bring that invaluable 
booklet up to date. This 
Supplement contains over 
300 titles of the most desir- 
able records issued since 
October 1936, up to and 
including September 1937. 

In addition, it contains a 

list of all Society Albums 
and Limited Editions now 
available. Copies of the 
Supplement are obtain- 
able on request. Please 
enclose 2d. in stamps. 





IF YOU HAVE NOT had a copy of “ The Art of Record Buying” we shall be glad 


to send you one on receipt of 2d.in stamps. This booklet contains over 600 titles—some single 
records, some complete works—each of which has been compared with any other versions that 
exist. Every record carries our confident recommendation that it is the best available version 
of the particular work. The 1937 Supplement, which will be included with “The Art of Record 
Buying,” brings it up to date to September goth, 1937. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd., 11, Grape Street, London,W.C.2 
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When my wife and I returned to London I was next door 
to being penniless. But it had been a glorious holiday ! 
Now the odd thing is that from that time things began to 
move for me. I wrote one thing after another ; my new 
works were performed at the Proms and at Festivals ; 


invariably I conducted my own compositions. During this’ 


period I wrote Summer Days Suite, Four Ways Suite, The Three 
Bears, the Cinderella Phantasy, and a number of songs which 
have since become popular, like the Bird Songs at Eventide. 

‘Then came the London Suite. When I wrote the last 
movement I never thought anyone would be able to play 
it, because of the demands made upon the players’ technique 
in the last movement. But everyone does play it ! 

‘*T have never touched a viola since I left the Queen’s 
Hull orchestra. Now Tertis has my instrument. He gave 
hi; away when he recently gave up playing in public 
b: cause of neuritis in his arm. But he found that he could 
nt get away from his professional pupils and he asked if 
h: could have mine. 

‘“‘ No, there are no stories attached to my compositions 
e.cept perhaps The Three Bears. That was written for my 
boy Austin when he was four. He gave me no peace until 
I had set his favourite story to music. Now he is fifteen and 
a’ Stowe. His one ambition is to be a film star. He and my 
wife are my biggest fans. 

‘** My wife writes the words of my songs. She has also 
written the libretto for a light opera, and I am hoping to 
ect down to this very soon now. It is a lovely story—a 
romantic melodrama. 

‘* After the London Suite came The Three Men—a musical 
d-scription of three men we all know: the countryman, 
the townsman, and the sailor. This was written for the 
B.B.C. for a special evening which they gave of my works 
before an audience. This Suite is now doing very well. 
The B.B.C. also commissioned me to write something on 
the occasion of King George’s Jubilee—that was the genesis 
o! my Song of Loyalty. It was also played when King George 
cied, and now on all sorts of occasions. 

‘* One of the most moving experiences I’ve had was when 
I went home—officially. I was invited to open the Hucknall 
Carnival. It was a boiling hot day and the market place 
was jammed with about ten thousand people. When I 
crowned the Carnival Queen mothers held up their babies 
to look at me. Old people I didn’t know from Adam 
pressed forward and warmly shook my hand and called me 
Master Eric. It was all very much like a National hero 
returning home after the wars ! Any rate, it rather made me 
feel like that. 

‘* T suppose the finest saxophone player now living is the 
Swede, Sigurd Rascher. I met him in Belfast some two 
years ago. Sigurd asked me to write him something, but 
at that time I was full of other ideas, and although I half 
promised, I never thought I should do it. A few months 
after I was asked to write something new for the Folkestone 
Festival. My ideas were still in other directions, and 
thinking to put the Festival people off I said that if they 
would engage Sigurd Rascher as soloist, then I would write 
a new work for him. I thought I had effectively got out of 
it. But I hadn’t. 

‘The Festival was to be held in September ; in July 
came a letter from Folkestone saying that Sigurd had been 
engaged. ‘ Now,’ the letter ended, ‘for your promised 
new work ’! 

‘* By the same post came a letter from Sigurd as well. 
‘It was wonderful! How pleased I am! I must start work 
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at once. Would I please send all the parts immediately ? ’ 
I had a sinking feeling. Not a note was written: I hadn’t 
an idea ! 

** But it all came right and my Saxo-Rhapsody seemed 
to please everybody. For its recording Sigurd Rascher and 
the London Symphony Orchestra were engaged—the first 
time a saxophone work has ever been recorded with a sym- 
phony orchestra. When it was being played in the studio 
the whole staff turned up in their white coats, their faces a 
study, to hear what all the noise was about. 

** Last year I went to Stockholm under the auspices of 
the B.B.C. It was in the nature of a return compliment to 
Adolf Wicklund, the director of music in Stockholm, who 
had just before visited Broadcasting House. A programme 
of my works was broadcast, but the thing that sticks in my 
memory of that trip was my efforts to rehearse the orches- 
tra with the few words of Swedish which I had managed to 
learn for the occasion. 

** Meeting Jack Hylton gave my music a new lease of life. 
When his orchestra performed my Three Bears I practically 
lived with him for days on end, and hearing his band 
rehearsals gave me many ideas. Jack is an old friend of 
mine and it was he who gave me my first introduction to 
dance bands. 

** On the night when I was conducting the first perform- 
ance of The Three Bears at the Queen’s Hall, Jack walked 
into the promenade with my wife. At first he was just 
mildly interested, but when the music got to the rhythmic 
part it got hold of him. To the amusement of people 
standing near by, he, quite unconsciously, began to jig a 
Charleston, his shoulders swaying, his feet tapping. That 
was how he came to do The Three Bears himself. 

** T find the longer I live the more interested I become in 
all kinds of music. I love it all! I recently got an enormous 
stimulus out of Duke Ellington. I wore a Larry Adler 
record to a shadow! I believe that since the advent of 
the dance bands orchestras generally have played much 
better. Notice a theatre orchestra after a dance band has 
played on the stage, and how their playing immediately 
afterwards seems to take on a fresh vitality. All the good 
musicians I know like rhythmic music.” 

It was getting late. But before I went Coates played me 
through the test records he had received that day of his 
new Suite Springtime. There was some lovely music in it, 
but it was a piece called For Your Delight that filled up an 
odd side of a record which particularly took my fancy. It 
is a haunting piece of work full of that undefinable quality 
which I always label to myself as English (see Reviews). 

It is a quality that Elgar had, that Parry had, and which 
Coates also has, and which always appeals to me as the 
very spirit of music which is essentially English. 

Before I finally went we discussed “ fan ”’ letters, of which 
Coates has a great number. I expressed the opinion that 
such letters must be very heartening to a composer. “‘ Yes,”’ 
said Coates, with rather a wry smile, ‘‘ but read this one.” 
I did. ‘Dear Sir,” the letter primly opened. “ Your 
name has been given me by Mr. (a well- 
known music publisher) and I am therefore sending you 
some lyrics and songs of my own. Why Mr. has 
given me your name I do not know, unless it is that 
you are a composer ”’! 

We who know his music have no doubts. His music has 
given endless pleasure to millions of listeners and will 
continue to do so when more pretentious composers have 
long since been forgotten. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Mr. J. H. Squire’s just published autobiography “‘And Master 
of None ” (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) will be a revelation to all 
readers who have not previously heard the astonishing adven- 
tures that led the West Country boy round the world from the 
day when he ran away to sea at the age of eleven to the present 
time when he lives and works at Hastings with a summer season 
for his orchestra at Gorleston-on-Sea. Capital reading for 
anyone, full of picaresque anecdotes and episodes all most 
robustly relished by their author ; and through it all the develop- 
ment of the good friend, the family man, the musician, the 
showman. 

It seems odd that the boy who killed a negro bully when he 
was thirteen and who for some months of his young life in Canada 
fought all comers in a travelling show for five dollars a week 
should be the founder of the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet ; but as 
you read the book the typical Englishman gradually emerges in 
all his blandness and charm, his clean energy, his unbeatable 
optimism and audacity, his resourcefulness, his sentimentality : 
and this typical Englishman seems to make his background 


wherever he goes with that incomprehensible combination of 
truculence and subtlety that is the admiration and horror of 


foreigners. 

If this new book is drawn with a bold hand in broad outlines, 
that other autobiographical work which also deals indirectly 
with the gramophone world—the “ Hollywood Through the 
Back Door” of E. Nils Holstius (Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d. net)—is 
perhaps stippled or photographic in its vividness. Mr. Squire 
sticks at nothing ; Mr. Holstius sticks at a great many things. 
The one is ‘*‘ Cabin Boy turns Gentleman ”’ ; the other ‘‘ Gentle- 
man plays Hobo.” But actually when Mr. Holstius packed his 
suit-case (presented to him at a farewell luncheon at the Savoy) 
and set out to enter Hollywood disguised as a tramp he was 
impelled by ancestral urges of character that Mr. Squire would 
have understood, and both men have known the heights and 
depths of human fortitude and the gamble against fortune to an 
extent vouchsafed to few of us 
in these days. The challenge of 
both and the insatiable quest 
is the same. 

But it would be hard to find 
two tales of modern adventure 
more diverse from the reader’s 
point of view than these in 
content or treatment, or a 
greater contrast between two 
men with the sea in their blood 
than when gazing at the dark 
eyes and shaggy eyebrows of 
Jack Squire the West Country- 
man and the blue Scandinavian 
eyes of Teddie Holstius. 

At any rate these two well- 
known and well-loved figures 
of our gramophone world have 
produced books this year which 
are the best of reading for 
winter evenings. 





[Photo Claude Harris 
J. H. Squire 


Edward Elgar: Memories of a Variation, by Mrs. Richard 
Powell (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). 

Mrs. Powell was “ Dorabella”’ of the Enigma, whose slight, 
charming hesitation of speech is so prettily suggested in the 
opening figure. Elgar was a great friend of her family’s, and 
the book is full of accounts (up to 1914) of their jokes, the way 
Elgar worked, and so forth—all the colours and shapes that help 
to build up the picture of the man behind the music, but do not, 
here, tell us much more about the art. Facsimile letters are an 
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E. Nils Holstius 
unusual feature; there are also seven photographs. We get 
glimpses of the effect of music on him: ‘Anyone who has sat 
next E. E. during a performance which he was enjoying knows 
what it is to be thrilled, and also knows what it is to have an arm 
black and blue with bruises the next day”; and about his 
*‘ curious habit of * singing’ while he was playing. It was an 
odd noise: it seemed to be a kind of filling in of parts that he 
had not fingers enough to play. It was really more like grunting 
than singing.”’ ‘* Dorabella”’ (the name of one of the fickle 
fiancées in Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte) seems to have been applied 
to Miss Penny in fun. In a letter E. E. writes: ‘‘ Oh! the 
fickleality of you’ ; but she was a splendid friend, who under- 
stood and put up with all his moods. She kept the “Archives ” 
(press cuttings). There are amusing bits about other Enigma 
people: “R. B. T.,”’ for instance, was ‘“‘ entirely unmusical ” 
(his acting old-man parts is lightly skitted in his variation) ; 
Dan, the dog who fell into the Wye (opening of “ G. R. S.”— 
for some time thought to be Dr. Sinclair’s organ pedalling !), 
used to lie under his master’s desk at rehearsals ; he could not 
stand people singing out of tune ; he growled at them. ‘‘ Once 
the tenors sang so flat that I had to turn Dan out.” It’s tough 
when a dog turns critic! About the elusive “‘ other tune ” that 
goes with the Enigma, we get no clue, except that E. E., refusing 
to tell Miss Penny, said he was surprised she hadn’t discovered 
it, for “I thought that you, of all people, would guess.it.”” Her 
husband’s solution (Auld Lang Syne: see Music and Letters, July 
1934) she does not find convincing. Neither do I. I have 
always understood that even Jaeger, Elgar’s dearest friend 
(“* Nimrod ”’), believed the tune was imaginary ; but the matter 
is obscure. Elgar aroused the devotion that only great fighters 
can. Jaeger said once: “I have worked terribly hard for E. E. 
and ruined my health over it very likely. ... I have never 
loved and admired a man more, made myself more a slave for 
any man out of sheer enthusiasm.” This book, breaking off at 
the war time, leaves apart the darker later years, when it was so 
hard to make Elgar believe anyone wanted his work. It is 
stimulating to be taken into the midst of the exciting domestic- 
artistic doings at the turn of the centuries, and to have the 
whimsical, masterful E. E. brought to vivid life in his great days. 
W. R. A. 
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«“ Hot Jazz,” by Hugues Panassié.* 

It has been left to a Frenchman to write the first treatise on 
jazz in general, and swing in particular, that makes a serious, 
and on the whole surprisingly successful, attempt to explain fully 
what this music means and to get to the bottom of the technique 
which is peculiarly its own. 

Of course the book has its faults. Perhaps the main one is 
that its author too often allows his enthusiasm for his subject 
to carry him to extravagances, which, while they will doubtless 
be the delight of younger fans looking for sledge-hammers with 
which to drive home their beliefs in Swing music, have already 
driven more than one reviewer to outbursts which said little for 
the level-headedness of their critical abilities. 

Not unamusingly, one critic, whose experience in the dance 
music world should have enabled him to know better, accuses the 
au‘hor of the very fault his review shows him to possess himself. 
H: condemns Mons. Panassié for lacking a sense of proportion, 
and then proceeds to deal extensively with (and sneer at!) 
asects of the book which are of negligible importance, to the 
alrnost complete exclusion of its more valuable properties.* 


dowever, my task is not to criticize the critics, and I mention 
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other reviews merely to warn you not to pay too much heed to 
some of them you may have read. 

The fact is that, whatever its faults may be, ‘‘ Hot Jazz” goes 
into its subject so deeply, and from such an enlightened angle, 
that no one who takes the least interest in jazz, whether by way 
of likes or dislikes, can read it without finding his knowledge 
enrichened and his outlook more accurately focused. 

It does what no other book has yet done. In scrupulously 
comparing the fundamental differences between jazz and 
“straight” music, and discussing at considerable length the 
various methods of the outstanding jazz protagonists of yesterday 
up to 1934, when the French edition was completed, it 
analyses, to an extent that must amaze most people, the 
characteristics which make jazz jazz, thereby doing more 
than perhaps anything else could to explain the difference 
between authentic Swing music and the arch worthless imitations 
which, under the description of dance music, too many people 
accept as the real thing. 

In this last feature lies perhaps the book’s greatest value, if only 
because time may possibly prove it to be its greatest achievement. 

E. J. 


* English translation (from the French) by Lyle and Eleanor Dowling. Cassell, 15s. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Ac the Cinema 


We may yet be some way from a natural reproduction of music 
in cinemas, but the recognition of music by producers grows 
apace. Anthony Collins is the latest recruit. Mr. Collins, who 
until recently led the violas in the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and whose compositions are frequently broadcast, has written the 
music for Herbert Wilcox’s Victoria the Great. Moreover, the music 
is given much more of a chance than was Arthur Bliss’s for Things 
Tv Come. We should be more than ever grateful to Decca for 
letting us hear that music as written. Perhaps Mr. Collins will 
direct his Victoria music for the same company. Major Geoffrey 
Toye, formerly Managing Director of the Royal Opera, composer 
of Douanes and The Haunted Ballroom, and conductor of Delius’s 
works for H.M.V., is to direct the music for the projected films of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. The first of these to be released 
will be The Yeomen of the Guard, and we understand that the entire 
words and music will be reproduced. We are glad that there are 
to be no cuts, and we hope that there may be no additions. Since 
the effect of Sullivan’s music depends a good deal on its orchestra- 
tion, this should be a real test for musical clarity on the screen. 


Still Money in Music 

Yes—but the trouble is that it is all top and bottom, and 
precious little middle. How many people make a comfortable 
living out of music ? Anyway, a good example of the “ top ”’ is 
the offer of £50,000 to Jascha Heifetz, who is to appear in a 
film next year. It will be remembered that Mr. Heifetz’s wife is 
Florence Vidor, who immediately recalls the famous King Vidor, 
so the screen should hold no terrors for the eminent violinist. 
Paderewski did not receive a lump sum for his appearance in 
Moonlight Sonata, but the percentage due to him ‘was probably an 
immense figure. However, the cinema does not possess a monopoly 
of the money-bags, for as long ago as 1832 Paganini received no 
less than £17,000 for six concerts. Years ago in the old silent 
days, Mark Hambourg appeared as Beethoven in a film, which 
reminds us of Edwin Evans’s succinct remark: ‘‘ Mr. Lamond 
gave his well-known impersonation of Beethoven at the piano.” 


A Ballerina Opens Her Lungs 


When the De Basil Ballet Company left London for America, 
Mdlle. Nikitina stayed behind. She is shortly to go to Italy to 


. study under Tetrazzini, making her operatic début in Rigoletto. 


It is her intention to appear in this opera in London, in which 
case she will achieve the distinction of being the first to appear 
at the Opera in the dual réle of Prima Ballerina and Prima Donna. 


New H.M.V. Record Catalogue 


The attractive cover of the 1937-8 edition, happily entitled 

** Recorded Music,” beckons one to browse in its 480 well-filled 
ages. 

, In general lay-out it follows what we might by now almost 

call tradition, so we will just call attention to some of the new 

features. 

A section is given to the Society issues, with details of each 
volume up to last July. This is followed by a complete numerical 
list of all the H.M.V. Album works, with standard and automatic 
couplings. An indication is also given as to whether the albums 
are in the General or Connoisseur section, and if given, or charged 
for, with each set. As a rearguard we are pleased to see a rein- 
statement of the lists of “‘ Suggested Records ” for beginners. 

It is easy to see that the body of the work has come in for a 
lot of attention. There’ is now a most useful ballet heading, 
while Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances have been sorted out. There 
are also some artful little touches here and there. The small 
Crown set in the Coronation records is one of this year’s really 
great ideas. 

A charge of 6d. is again being made and no one should grumble. 

We can suggest only one additional cross-heading : Patience— 
see also Homewood, V. S., Editor. 


Men Talking 

Many listeners who tuned in to the broadcast of this series on 
September 25 missed the preliminary announcement that Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie was ill and unable to take part in it. There 
was no hint from the announcer at the end of the talk that it was 
undertaken at short notice by anonymous speakers—which was 
not quite fair to anyone concerned. 


Names, Please 

A reader has offered to send to any deserving case his H.M.V. 
wooden-horn gramophone. Letters to be addressed to the Editor, 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.r. 


Television 

While the Vic-Wells Ballet Company was performing Carnaval 
in the studios at Alexandra Palace on Monday, October 11, 
Michel Fokine, choreographer of the Russian Ballet, was seated in 
the Oxford Street showroom of H.M.V. nine miles away watching 
every detail as the performance was reproduced. 

It was only last month that H.M.V. issued this work, played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra (C2916-8). 
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Music and the Law 


The late Fred Weatherly, who was a K.C., achieved fame as a 
lyric writer. Readers who go in for amateur opera will know all 
about The Rebel Maid, but how many can name the author ? 
This delightful work was written during the war, in Scotland, by 
Mr. Gerald Dodson, the new Recorder of London. The work 
was put on at the old Empire Theatre in 1921, since when 
Mr. Montague Phillips’s music has penetrated throughout the 
country. But it is not always the composer who gets the credit. 
How many readers can name the composer of Chu Chin Chow, still 
London’s longest run ? 


Father and Son 

Henry Russell has been found dead. He was a former director 
of the Boston Opera House, and of the Metropolitan, New York. 
He was the brother of Sir Landon Ronald, to whom we owe such 
a debt, since he was almost alone in recognizing the gramophone 
as a serious factor in music. Russell’s father, also Henry Russell, 
achieved fame as the author of many popular songs, including 
A Life on the Ocean Wave and Cheer, Boys, Cheer. He was the late 
Sir Frederic Cowen’s first teacher, and used to write effusive 
letters to his young protégé, who was addressed as Mio caro 
carissimo, while the signature at the end was usually “‘ Runaway 


Russell.”” 


Youth at the Helm 


The Prague Philharmonic Orchestra have won brilliant notices 
for their London concerts. The permanent conductor is Vaclav 
Talich, whom we know on records, but over here the orchestra 
has been under his deputy, Raphael Kubelik, brilliant son of a 
famous father. Young Kubelik is only twenty-two, yet, according 
to London critics, he has the making of a virtuoso conductor. 
Not all prodigies are equally successful, and we are reminded of 
Mascagni, who, when his son was seven years old, dressed him 
up in a velvet suit and appointed him leader of an orchestra at 
Frankfort. The boy was speedily removed, and his name has not 
reappeared in the world of music. 


Two Pianists 

Another prodigy heard recently was Julian Karolyi, who at the 
age of fifteen stole the honours at a Chaliapine recital at the 
Albert Hall. After five years, he can still excite our admiration, 
especially as he dresses the part in a white cravat of enormous 
dimensions. But there was plenty of room left for a large audience 
at the Grotrian Hall. However, England has her own celebrity in 
Lance Dossor, winner of nearly every prize for the piano, famous 
on the Continent, but little known in his own land. He is a 
Yorkshireman, and is predicted a great future. When this country 
throws up a really outstanding musical personality, it is up to 
every one of us to make the fact known. We wonder what the 
response to Cyril Smith’s records was, because on this will 
probably depend Mr. Dossor’s gramophone début. 


National Council of Music for Wales 

The Annual Conference of the National Council of Music, 
University of Wales, was held at Gregynog, Newtown, the 
Director (Sir Walford Davies) in the chair. 

Among the many important matters concerning Music in 
Wales, perhaps the most important was the prominent place 
given by the Board of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities to Music in the Schools, both elementary and 
secondary. The bilingual textbook on music-teaching issued by 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education for the guidance 
of elementary school teachers in Wales has been warmly welcomed. 
The practical suggestions put forward in the book have in many 
cases been adopted and proved helpful. 

The Council organized forty-six Extra-Mural Classes in Music 
during the session. Equipment lent to the various centres com- 


prised 2,309 gramophone records, 82 portable gramophones, 
908 full and miniature scores, 6,648 orchestral parts, 19,362 song 
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books and choral music, 151 textbooks on music, 1,247 copies of 
brass band music, and 66 instruments (wood-wind, string and 
brass). 

One hundred and forty-five music-making groups, equipped 
with gramophones, records and music, had been functioning, 
Over forty amateur orchestras were helped by the loan of instru- 
ments and music, and in many cases professional help was 
provided. 

Over seventy pianos are on loan at various unemployed social 
centres. Fourteen brass bands had been supplied with music, and 
seven brass bands had their instruments repaired. 

Other activities included Inter-Club Concerts, Festivals for 
men, women, and girls, One-Day Schools, Conductors’ Schools, 
&c., culminating in the Three Valleys Festival held in May 1937, 
with twenty-three choirs taking part. The following are details 
of the numbers present and of those who took part in the per- 
formances : 


Audience Choir — Orc’ estra 
First Concert (The Messiah) e 4,041 744 71 
Second Concert (The Music Makers, &c.) 2,078 782 80 
Third Concert (Verdi and Bach) .. 2,454 837 8o 


Audience 8,573, Choirs 2,363, Orchestras 231—11,167. 


The New Columbia Record Catalogue 

Columbia THIS YEAR have issued their catalogue in two 
sections—separately bound. One is devoted to Standard, Popular 
and Dance records, and the other to Celebrity and Classical records. 
Each runs to 164 pages. This idea should meet with universal 
approval. The reader whose main interest lies in Celebrity and 
Classical records will not be bothered with the Popular and 
Dance section, and vice versa. Either of the catalogues will be 
sent, post free, on application to the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, 98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


Quis custodiet custodes ! 

In his excellent Gramophone Notes in the October Musical 
Times Mr. W. McNaught, reviewing Arthur Rubinstein’s record- 
ing of the Chopin Nocturnes (H.M.V.), writes as follows: “* One 
can know a performer by his public work and yet discover only 
the half of him as an artist. For instance, until I read Mr. 
Rubinstein’s essay and notes on the Nocturnes I had not sus- 
pected him of being an adept with the pen. As one who for lack 
of other talent has been forced to labour at writing about music, I 
hail a craftsman who does it by nature. He has so rare a mastery 
of words that he uses ‘hectic’ in its right sense, and even Mr. 
Wells does not do that. And his humour is of the right sort, 
for the point of it goes into the subject.” 

The notes were signed A. R., but it is our A. R. and not the 
pianist who wrote them! 

The mistake is natural enough and A. R. will be glad to receive 
praise which, if not intended for him, he nevertheless deserves : 
while Arthur Rubinstein may feel flattered to have been thought 
a writer. 


DON’T MISS THE BOAT— 
IMHOF'S 


ABOUT CHRISTMAS RECORDS FOR 
YOUR OVERSEAS FRIENDS NOW 


% Our unique method of packing 
safe delivery to any address 





SEE 





records guarantees 
in the world. 


*% We cater for every type of music lover and we will, 
if you wish, choose a selection of records for you. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I. Mus. 5944 
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Fernando Autori ; 

In October 1929 there was a page of ‘“‘ Close Ups” in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, especially drawn for us by Autori at Covent 
Garden. Among them was one of himself, which we reproduce 
here, with John Barbirolli and Eugene Goossens. He was char- 
actcristically more ruthless with himself than with his other 
victims. 

His untimely death is a loss to opera-goers and artists alike, 
for no one was more popular behind the scenes than he. His 
voice was not great, but he was an artist and supremely intelligent 
—iwo desirable qualifications 
not always encountered in the 
Werld of Song. 


Sir Hugh Allen 

With Sir Hugh’s retirement 
froin the Royal College, London 
wi! lose an outstanding per- 
sovality, though he will still 
provide Oxford with most of its 
good stories. Meanwhile we 
have to welcome Dr. George 
Dyson as his successor. Dr. 
Dyson, who is Director of Music 
at Winchester, is well known in 
the West as a prominent figure 
at the Three Choirs Festival. 
We hope his new appointment 
wil leave him time for compo- 
sition, because since the death of 
Elear the Three: Choirs have 
sacily lacked a dominant per- 
sonality. 


A Helping Hand 

Mr. John Lowther, Private 
Secretary to the Duke of Kent, 
is Chairman of the Students of 
Music Endowment Fund. He 
and some friends subscribed to a 
box at the Opera recently, and 
put it at the disposal of poor 
students. Already they have 
provided seats at some 350 con- 
certs for students from the London colleges. The King has been 
graciously pleased to lend the Royal Box at the Albert Hall for 
certain concerts. 


> 


Sade 


Barbirolli Autori 


Capri 

An attempt by the London Editor to pronounce “ Capri ” 
correctly when dictating a telegram over the ’phone to that 
island was sternly repulsed by the young lady in charge. 

‘** Angelo Ruggiero, CApri...” 

‘“* CapRI,” she affirmed. 

** No, CApri.” 

** Angelo Ruggiero, CapRI,” she read out—and got the last 
word. Perhaps it is.... 


Monday ‘ Pops’”’ 

The success of the present season of chamber-music concerts 
at the Wigmore Hall on the first Monday in each month seems 
to be assured. Actually there were very few empty seats at the 
first concert on October 4th, when the Debussy quartet was 
entrancingly played to an audience (present in the hall or listening 
to the broadcast) which must have included many people who 
had heard the first London performance of it in the same hall 
many years ago (that was by the Nora Clench Quartet) with a 
strange emotion. A most enjoyable evening. 

To-day’s programme consists of the Mozart String Quintet 
in C minor and the Beethoven String Quartet in F minor (No. 11), 
played by the Griller String Quartet. Max Gilbert will be the 
second viola player in the quintet. The concert begins at 5.30 
and ends at 7 ; all’seats are half-a-crown and smoking is allowed. 
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Pointers 

Alfredo Campoli, king of light orchestras, has just given a 
violin recital in the West End. Larry Adler announces that he is 
going to “ learn music.” The last time we heard him playing the 
piano in his Marble Arch flat, it seemed that he had learnt a good 
deal already. Maurice Browne, a pioneer of gramophone broad- 
casting, is telling the story of the gramophone to Empire listeners, 
which makes us smile at the old cry that radio would kill records. 
The B.B.C. have received Sir Hamilton Harty’s own confirmation 
that he will conduct for them in February next. 


Sylvia Cecil 


On page 194 (October num- 
ber) it was stated that Lady 
Winefred Cecil had sung with 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany under the name of Sylvia 
Cecil. Miss Cecil writes to say 
that she is not Lady Winefred, 
and we should like to offer her 
our apologies for this slip. Sylvia 
Cecil was in America with the 
D’Oyly Carte Company, and is 
now playing in revue at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre in 
London. She has recorded for 
Rex in duets with Robert Naylor. 


The New Music 


Sir Arnold Bax is associating 
himself with what is called the 
first Vocal Symphony Orchestra, 
inspired by the Austrian com- 
poser Alexander Ryger. This is 
not a choir, but a number of 
soloists who will sing unaccom- 
panied and without actual words. 


Av T ORI Mr. Ryger dislikes opera, but 





19 2 regards the voice as the purest 
music. No words, no mechanical 
Geese encumbrances, nothing, in fact, 


but pure sound. We understand 
that a good deal of classical music 
has already been arranged, and that both Sir Arnold and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams are composing original music. Moreover, 
the Austrian Minister, a great patron of music, is supporting the 
scheme. We shall look forward to hearing the first results. If the 
‘* orchestra ” is recorded we fear a dilemma as to which category 
of our review columns would be the most appropriate ! 


“Music of All Nations ’’ 

Owing to the ever-growing demand for Continental records, 
Parlophone have decided to press and issue in England a large 
selection of Continental folk-songs, folk-dances, typical music, 
convivial and other comedy records, famous ski-ing songs, and 
the best-known German, particularly Bavarian and Rhineland 
music ; also Austrian Tyrolean, Hungarian and Swiss. 

In the past these records were imported by special order only, 
which involved extra expense. They can now be obtained from 
all dealers at the usual price. 

A special list containing the full texts of all vocal records has 
also been issued which will be a great help and attraction. 
All interested should write for a copy to The Parlophone Co., 
102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 


Tail Piece 

A certain pianist, who rashly gave a public recital, returned 
home to find a telegram awaiting him. It read : “‘ Just turned in 
my grave,” and was signed “‘ L. Van Beethoven.” 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Schnabel and London Symphony Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Piano Concerto in C (K.467) (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3099, 
3100-1-2 (12 in., 24s.). Auto. DB8355-8. 

Here we come to rich maturity. This was Mozart’s busiest time 
in the composition of concertos: 1785, in the midst of the three 
years that produced a dozen such works. Here again is a recording 
of first-rate cheer, with a rosy-apple aspect, as to tone. Mr. 
Schnabel, even if he does not (to my ear) find every possible shade 
of piano tone, is a fine friend to the composer. He has the 
** classical ” mind, head ruling heart, and only occasionally falls 
into a slight inequality (as in the last half of the second side). On 
this side (middle) is some of the best of Mozart’s harmonic 
implications: not the most anxious explorations, but music that 
has a sensation all its own, hard to describe to those who have not 
tasted. It must be heard with ears attuned to history’s intima- 
tions, and to the large-scale conduct of a movement that takes 
four sides—a big contrast to the symphony we have just been 
considering. Something of the connoisseur’s spirit brought to this 
will best enable one to enjoy it. Perhaps the cadenza has some- 
thing in keeping with the forward-looking nature of the movement ; 
but I do not much enjoy it. The loud playing is a bit hard, on all 
sides. 

The Andante asks for the most serenely sustained quality and 
spirit. Its breadth of feeling is increased by the two-against-three 
melodic motion, and its delicacy by some particularly rich har- 
mony. Here is the expansive, yet not lax, discourse of the 
eighteenth century to perfection. The melody cannot fully be 
sustained by any piano touch. We must use some quality of self- 
deception. It is useless to play any trick ; we feel sure that this 
pianist would not seek to persuade us except by letting the music 
pull its own power. There may be some who find such gentle, 
long-winding phrases too slow; but in their way they are 
masterly. The way in which orchestra and pianist listen one to the 
other, and keep the magic carpet gently moving, is very charming. 
There are few better examples of this peculiar Mozartean quality 
of rich expansiveness—yet without the least trace of show or 
fill-up, or notes-for-the-sake-of-keeping-going. And any serious 
student of composition knows how difficult it is to face such a 
movement, and let it go as it wants to, so that in the end it seems 
like a quiet force of Nature, and yet speaks as clearly as any 
human tongue could. 

Finale.—This takes one record (first movement two, second one). 
A good deal of it could perhaps be guessed: there are many 
familiar turns of harmony and cadence. Some of the best bits are 
performed by the wind and piano in alternation. The decorations, 
too, are good value. There is an excellent diversion near the end 
of side 7—some twists here (a pity we have to turn over just then). 
These are the parts in Mozart that are to me, sometimes a trifle 
bored with the general run-of-the-mill, always refreshing. The 
cadenza seems to fit better this time, though I cannot reckon it 
more than so-so. The tone is always pleasantly recorded : there 
are no moments of harshness, and many of buoyant felicity, in 
this happy piece of collaboration, in which Dr. Sargent’s work 
should be cordially recognized. 


*Dresden State Orchestra (Karl Bohm): Variations ong 
Theme of Mozart’s (Reger, Op. 132). H.M.V. 4480-83 
(12 in., 24s.). Auto. 8345-8. 

Here, once more, is something to get the teeth into. I regret I 
have no score. Reger is to be respected, admired, but rarely 
loved. I am rather fonder of him than some of my friends. I like 
solid stuff. But he could be stodgy, and at times bloated with 
notes. I am afraid he is not very thoughtful of the listener. This 
set of variations has for theme the melody which Mozart, in the 
A major Piano Sonata, himself varies. Some of the variations get 
beyond the ordinary level, and many do not. I understand there 
is some cult of Reger in Germany, but it does not seem to have 
as many adherents as the Mahler-Bruckner cults. His classical 
qualities perhaps most quickly commend him. One reason why 
I enjoy a fair amount of him is that I was brought up as an 
organist, and he has written some teeth-crackers for us. Anoiher 
is that I admire people who can write really good fugues. But I 
admit that often Reger’s long, leisurely, note-filled spaces do not 
keep up the temperature. For instance, by the end of the first 
side he has said very little ; and on side 2, though his harmonic 
attack is most attractive, he works away at sequences too hard, 
He is, indeed, a prince of hard workers ; only, he works the 
music hard as well as himself, and lets us feel so, and that is a 
mistake. The light hand was rarely his. There is some good 
demonry at the start of side 3. I like this about the best. The 
others are not at all difficult to understand. I hope nobody will 
be put off by any of the above remarks from trying Reger, for he 
has kindred spirits, and at times I am one of them. He is apt, 
here, to labour the tune. He might have cut some of the work 
(for instance a good deal of side 4, which is not at all fresh). 
His decoration is apt to be massive and clinging, and his sense of 
eternity too generous. The sentiment is thick as well as some of 
the scoring (example, last half of side 4). He is said to have 
sought Mozartean clarity, the pellucid strain. Here and there one 
can understand his aim, and appreciate his success ; yet too often 
the German turgidity broke through. His way is rather like that 
of Bruckner—only he does not go on quite so long ; but he gives 
one, to the square foot, more thick sentimentality than almost 
any other composer of real quality. At his best, he can delve deep, 
and satisfy warmly ; but the best is too rare. In his forty-three 
years he wrote an enormous amount of music, which goes up to 
Op. 147, with dozens of unnumbered pieces besides. There is a 
welcome interlude of ecclesiastical tone (or so it seems) before we 
are back in the long coils of his winding, sentimental, blown-up 
discourse. 

The last three sides are occupied with a whopping double 
fugue, at the start of which one can hear that, though the recording 
is of good average quality, it does not quite, in soft parts, come up 
to the finest and brightest we are used to. I think the music needs 
a bit more help, though I enjoy the absence of excess in the 
playing. It is easy to bloat Reger even beyond his demands. At 
almost any kind of a competent fugue I rejoice ; it has such a 
promise of tightening rivets. Dr. Bohm controls this long one 
beautifully. There are places in Reger, by the way, which will 
sound out of tune if given a thousandth of a chance. Side 7 does. 
And if a thing sounds out of tune, it is out of tune: I don’t care 
how carefully people are playing. Do not mind the very mild 
harmonic twinges here: they will probably grow on you. The 
fugueing is first-class, to my mind, of its curious kind. I think 
Reger shows more imagination here than almost anywhere in 
the work. But he does not become incandescent, as he ought to ; 
and he still plods too heavily at his rhythms, so that it is exceedingly 
difficult for the band not to second him and better his instruction. 
I wonder if this could be made to wind up more brilliantly ? I 
should like to see it set as a conductors’ test-piece. At the end, I 
feel as if the compositional elastic had been stretched too much, 
and had given way. But do not despise friend Reger. Best of all, 
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25, Guineas 
63 Guineas 
and a revelation in | INIO | kK 
reproduction 
SCHUBERT SCHU MANN 


Der Einsame. Der Wegweiser. Karl Kreisleriana. Op. 16. Alfred Cortot. 
Eib (tenor) with piano accompaniment. 4.12” H.M.V. 6/- each. 

112” H.M.V. 6/-. 

DUPARC GRETCHANINOV 


Phidyle. La Vie ant‘rieure. Georges 
Thill (tenor) with piano accompaniment. 
1 12” Columbia. 6/-. 





STRAUSS, R. 


Schlechtes Wetter. Op. 69, No. 5. 
Liebeshymnus. Karl Hammes (baritone) 
with piano accompaniment. 


Butterfly. 
d’amore.” 






IMINGTON. VAN WYCK I? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS, 9.30 A.M. TO 1 





R.V.W. needles 
are described by 
those who have used 
them as the best 
non-metallic needle 


extant 








Der Tod. Heimat. 

Wilhelm Strienz (bass) with piano 
accompaniment. 

1 12” H.M.V. 


PUCCINI 


Madam _Butterfly—The 
Tosca—* Vissi d’arte, vissi 
Hilde Konetzni (soprano) 
with B.S.O. Orchestra. 


110” H.M.V. 3/-. 
1 12” Telefunken. 
SCHUBERT NIELSEN, CARL 
An die Laute. Op. 18, No. 2. Am Maskerade, Overture. 
See. Karl Erb (tenor) with piano Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra 
accompaniment. under J. Hye-Knudsen. 
110° H.M.V. 4/-. 112” H.M.V. 4/-. 






Vor mir die Steppe. 


4/-. 










entrance of 


6/-. 


P.M. 
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biggest advance 


for 41 years! 


Here’s the best news since gramophones were invented! 
An entirely new brand of non-metallic needles which 
eliminate needle hiss and record wear, will withstand even 
the heaviest recordings, and faithfully reproduce the whole 
frequency range capable of being recorded . . . IM Long- 
Playing Needles. Produced by a unique manufacturing 
process, these new needles reproduce every recording with 
amazing fidelity and each needle plays over 50 records. In 
addition they are the first non-metallic needles suitable for 
all types of instruments and are specially suitable for auto- 
matic record changers. And IM Long-Playing Needles are 
the only needles packed in a novel, non-spi'lable container 
designed to stand on the turntable top, right where you 
always want them ! On sale at Imhof’s showrooms now, each 
container holds 10 needles (playing 500 record sides) and 
is priced at 2/-. Give IM Long-Playing Needles a thorough 
trial! Hear for yourself how much they improve tonal 
quality ! The order form below is for your convenience. 
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in needle destgn 


ONLY IM NEEDLES 
OFFER ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


No surface hiss. No pick-up 
chatter. No record wear. 
Wide frequency response. Im- 
proved tone. Will withstand 
heaviest recordings. Perfectly 
shaped. Each needle plays 
over fifty records. Suit auto- 
changers and all types of 
instruments. Novel easy-to- 
use container. 


%* Now used exclusively 
in Imhof’s showrooms. 
2: PER BOX OF 10 NEEDLES 





... I have thoroughly 
tested IM needles on every 
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hear some of his songs. Give this work a trial, and prepare to 
forgive, if you cannot forget, the sometimes damnable long- 
windedness, for the sake of the at other times fine and lofty 
thought, which can at moments (but, alas, too rarely) mount with 
eagle’s wings. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Symphony 
No..96, in D (Haydn). H.M.V. DB3282-4 (18s.). Auto. 
DB8359-61. 


Aptly comes a fine example by Mozart’s contemporary, not, 
I be:ieve, recorded before. The Vienna chamber’s reverberatory 
bloom is well known. It is quite as strong as I like it: a little too 
stro:.g, but not seriously affecting clarity. My doubt is, whether 
the -ombination of this fine, bold, forward tone and the reverbera- 
tion period is the best devisable. The slow introduction is shorter 
thar usual. The descending scalic bit in bar 5 (three slow beats 
to the bar) is found in the opening of the Allegro, and the ascend - 
ing one from bar 3 in the Allegro’s bar 3—a general shaping, of 
cou'se, not an exact copy. Also, in bars 9, 10 (scale, 10-15, just 
afte: the minor chord) there is a fore-hint of the rising figure to be 
much used in development. At about an inch from the end of 
side 1 (50-55 on the H.M.V. measurer) there is a beautiful har- 
monic effect, worth tasting, on the way to the A major chord. 
On side 2 the exposition is repeated, before the development is 
pursued. Already one admires the crisp bowing, and the effective- 
ness of the few individual wind touches. The development early 
uses the two-note rising figure already mentioned. The key- 
sequence is worth notice : the way in which from B minor he gets 
to ‘. in mid-side (after the little pause, where he is again in 
B minor, after touching several other keys). Then, at 52 (after 
the big pause), with delightful insouciance, he jumps into G, for 
what seems to be the recapitulation of tune 1. But a bit more 
development warns us that its true time is not yet (until just after 
60). He continues developing right to the end, the second theme 
being worked into that. There is a grand minor slam just before 
the finish (preceded by a tucketed warning. Oh, grand resource !). 
Even those who may think structural complexities difficult will 
enjoy getting their teeth into such things. To get one’s money’s 
worth seems to me very well worth a little trouble. I learned 
most of the Haydns I know from piano duets (in an edition with, 
unfortunately, no orchestral indications : every such arrangement 
ought to give them ; then you can imagine the effects, and learn 
a lot about orchestration, before checking your ideas with the 
record or a concert performance). I can recommend this way of 
getting to know the classics to anyone who can play a little. Even 
if one only staggers through, much is learned and great pleasure 
won. You can get twenty-four Haydn symphonies, in four 
volumes, in the Peters Edition (Novello: the one I have) ; and, 
of course, in others too. 

Second Movement.—An ideal 6-8 Andante: not at all slow. It is 
better not to let such a movement drag. This one is perfectly 
enchanting, with the wind playing a much greater part than in 
the first, and a last half of quite wonderful cadenza-development 
quality, with the proper pull-up pause on the dominant. The 
first part is an ABA (as far as 38, where is the minor burst of 
fugueing, just over half-way on side 3). After this quite extensive 
and closely-worked development the A tune comes back, and it 
is on the last page that we get the pull-up (37 on side 4). One 
may well wonder what on earth is coming, with this concerto-ish 
procedure! Note the lovely modulation at 43—pure Schubert, 
six years before he was born. I know no finer example, in all 
Haydn’s remarkable romanticisms: a simple key-move (G to 
E flat) but what a world of forward-looking imagination. Then 
the solo fiddle bit, the heavenly wind aloft, and the horns’ 
benediction, the combined trill, all the Beethoven Pastoral 
serenity ; truly a movement to memorize and cherish. 

Minuet.—In D. Curious short-cut of second phrase ; the eight 
bars seem cut to six, and then are extended to twelve. There is 
generous measure also in the second part of the Minuet proper— 
thirty-two bars. The Trio (also in D) has a pretty wind-spurt 
near the end. 
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Finale.—Here, as all through, one can appreciate felicities of 
bowing. There is no more dapper body of players ; yet their art 
is not mere facility—they have the solid qualities as well as the 
brilliant. A tiny diatonic phrase, varied with a chromatic one, is 
the chief basis of melody. The run is over the velvet of springy 
turf. Nothing more cheering, in artistry on all sides, has come my 
way for months. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (Coates): Fresh Morning and 
Noonday Song, from Springtime Suite (Eric Coates). 
H.M.V. C2926 (12 in., 4s.). 

The same: Dance in the Twilight (from Springtime Suite); 
and For Your Delight (Serenade) (E. Coates). H.M.V. 
C2927 (12 in., 4s.). 

The last piece, I understand, is not in the Suite. It is not so 
easy as it may seem to turn out light pieces which have a 
generalized stamp, yet can be readily remembered by the average 
listener, and possibly (but not often surely, I think) distinguished 
from others. I have more than once expressed a wish for a book 
of analyses of ‘‘ winners,”’ and a philosophy of best-seller-writing 
(not that that would necessarily enable anyone to write them: 
but that we are perhaps apt to take our pleasant, slight gifts too 
casually : it might be well to realize the nature of this art). These 
pieces need no more than the remark that the first, a Pastoral, is 
in lilting 6-8, the second is of ballad-provenance (Romance), and 
the third is a quick waltz. I find the recording of the rather 
staring, plenty-for-money, unsubtle, cinematic order. The art of 
writing waltzes is, I fear (with all respect to this and other 
practitioners), dying. The fill-up has a very slight harmonic 
distinction, but it does not, like the others, move far from the 
typical liked-because-like-other-things brand. 


Heifetz and London Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Havanaise (Saint-Saéns). H.M.V. DB3211 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is Op. 83 (1887: the composer was forty-two). Grove 
says that the Habafiera or Havanaise, from Cuba, is a duet dance, 
with some singing, little foot-lifting, and much body-gesticulating, 
of the danse du ventre, ‘‘O la la” type. The one in Carmen is best 
remembered, and Debussy’s Spanish sympathies brought from 
him several pieces (such as the Puerto del Vino and Soirée dans 
Grenade) more or less in this style. There is a good deal of variety 
in the music here, so that two sides of it are not at all monotonous. 
It is really just an occasion for some sweet, mildly impassioned 
stuff, deliciously poised by the fiddler, and accompanied with 
entire congeniality. The recording brings out, in the most telling 
way, the keen-edged rhythm, without giving too sharp an edge to 
the tone. For those who like this sort of thing, a record of nothing 
but delight. For others, nothing much save a sweetmeat of the 
old man’s best cosmopolitan confecting. 


*Berlin College of Instrumentalists (Fritz Stein): Symphony 
No. 28 in C (K.200) (Mozart). H.M.V. C2929-30 (12 in., 


8s.). 

The N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra recorded this in the good old 
days. These players are not known to me. I find their tone very 
forward and full, crisp and clean : a smallish body, I think, but all 
pulling excellent weight. The tone gives all the bright values, 
but not quite as much of string lighter quality as I like ; yet it is 
not altogether lacking in variety : it is only that there are so many 
possible bow-varieties, and this kind of reproduction, though it 
does full justice to many distinctions, does not give as many as I 
want. That is one thing I am always hoping for, and so rarely get 
from any recording—the sense of the multitudinous gracious 
subtleties of bowing and colour. But as a specimen of typical 
bright, present-day recording one could not wish anything nicer. 
The music comes from fairly early days, just after the Vienna 
visit of 1773, when the fire of Haydn began to burn most brightly 
in Mozart’s heart. Each movement goes on one side. The first is 
rather conventional music, which need not detain us. The slow 
movement winds ingenuously, a pleasant example of wayward yet 
controlled fancy. Some of the paths taken have the additional 
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charm of unexpectedness, and it is all so leisurely, yet not slow— 
only Andante. Again, there are Mozartean clichés; but we 
remember that he was only about seventeen. The Minuet also 
gives an impression of having time to spare for gentle ramble, 
rather than a formal dance. This movement, of extended scope, 
contains some of the best side-remarks in the work. There is a 
tiny bell-theme which the horn touches prettily. Altogether, a 
third movement of unusual attractiveness, with which the orches- 
tra chats just as I like it to do, in this sort of easy-going music. 
The Finale is busy, not merely bustling. One feels a wide-eyed 
sweep in it—something of the freshness of music-making in a new 
world. The tune-matter is not remarkable: it rarely was, with 
Mozart. This one, for instance, simply trots down scale and up— 
much as did the first one. Some touches brought me a smile of 
pleasure, which I hope all will share. The tiny gushes of energy 
are particularly refreshing. Sometimes Mozart’s finales can be a 
trifle too “light-hearted.”” This one (as, indeed, I feel in the whole 
work) has a remarkably steady hand on the rein, whilst the horse 
seems to trot where he will. No demon drives, no smile hides the 
aching heart. It is all genuine lightness, but in the best vein of 
friendly chat, or rambling: nothing so masterful or (apparently) 
planned as a “ hike.”’ The perfectly apt, neat style of the players 
suits the discourse to my entire satisfaction. This flavour is worth 
tasting, so long as one does not expect too much from the Mozart 
of 1773, and is prepared to let the taste roll round the tongue, in 
the right mood of, shall we say, after-dinner appreciation when 
one does not wish to be too jolly, nor yet introspective. I wonder 
how many listeners still find much Mozart not very nourishing. 
One meets such students, and is reminded, by one or two of 
Wanda Landowska’s remarks, in her ‘‘ Music of the Past,’ that 
it is not easy to hear him with eighteenth-century ears. ‘‘ About 
1860 Mozart was found childish,” she says, ‘‘ and Beethoven 
rococo—both very antiquated... .’’ Again, “ Did not Mozart 
admit that he himself was less new than Bach ?” (She is com- 
bating—needfully—the weaker sort of idea about “ progress ”’ in 


music: the “ on and on, and up and up, and better and better ”’ - 


notions.) Even “ progress ’’ in each particular composer’s work 
is not necessarily regular ; neither is early work always jejune. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens): Casse-Noisette 
Suite (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. C2g22-4 (12 in., 12s.). 
Auto. C7483-5. 

No crisper hand could be wished, to touch such music with the 
ancient, authentic magic of 1896 (when the Suite was first played 
here). This conductor has a flair, a debonair tiptoe sensibility 
without which the noisette is cassée indeed—squashed, both shell 
and kernel. The orchestra swirls delightfully. There are two or 
three places in which the aural microscope (what is the correct 
word ?) can detect the tiniest of differences between A’s swirl and 
B’s ; but the constant marvel is how a dozen fiddles contrive to 
come so near perfection. And what good string value is this! I 
doubt if the rockets have ever gone up so thrillingly. In the 
Sugar Plum, Goossens pulls out one—a little string figure—that 
few produce. The Trepak is taken at a pace sober enough to 
enable one to hear all the notes in the figures. Its bouncy quality 
is well brought out (this and the Sugar Plum Fairy are on side 2). 
The Arabian Dance occupies side 3. It is played with complete 
absorption in its remote, self-contained dignity and other- 
worldliness. Side 4: Chinese Dance. This does not sound so shrill 
as I have heard it. Perhaps it is rather loud and bare, for the little 
bit of fantasy. The Reed Pipers are on the same side. In the 
distinction of phrasing the performance stands high. It would be 
a particularly good one to listen to if one wanted to study 
Tchaikovsky’s delicacies of orchestration as here displayed. The 
Waltz is often squashed and hurried. Here it has two sides, and 
floriates in fullest ’nineties-grace, an essence of which is leisureli- 
ness. Perhaps some may feel that a little brilliance is sacrificed. 
But these are real flowers, not paper ones. This recording gives 
about my idea of the reading of the Suite—strong, winsome, 
every note clear as a bell. 
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Symphony Orchestra (W. Goehr): Nights at the 
No. 3 (Various Composers). H.M.V. C2925 (12 in., 4s.), 

These extracts are from the Weber “ Spectre of the Rose” 
ballet (his Invitation to the Waltz: so called—it should be Dance) ; 
from Borodin’s Polovtsian Dances, Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, and 
Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat (the correct short form, by the way, is 
“ Falla,” not “‘ de Falla,” as here printed). The recording is loud; 
perhaps scaled for large-hall use ? The milder strains please me 
best, therefore. These are round and warm-coloured. The rest 
is on the rather coarse line. The playing is crisp, well-tuned, but 
I doubt if the orchestra employed is of quite the necessary propor- 
tions to get the fullest excitement and combined bulk-and-glitter 
that, for instance, the Borodin needs. The competent extracts 
should give a good deal of reminiscent pleasure or cocktail- 
appetizing relish to devotees of the ballet. 


Brosa and Orchestra: Slow Movement, Violin Concerto, 
E minor, Op. 64 (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. C2928 (12 in., 4s.) 
May I point out the weakness of beginning this movement from 
a silence ? It makes Mendelssohn seem almost gauche. One of the 
hardest things to do in it is to give the sense of great strength in 
rhythm, right at the start. Very few do this, at least, to my entire 
satisfaction. Most are so apt to come down from a held note a 
tiny fraction of a second too soon. The rhythm here, between 
band and soloist, is not quite of the subtlest. His playing is 
temperamentally warm, and will please those who like their 
Mendelssohn to nod and beckon smilingly. I prefer Kreisler’s 
other kind of purity. But for those who like this kind of interpreta- 
tion—and I am sure they abound, and good luck to them !—this 
reading will please immensely. It is recorded with thoroughly 
enjoyable discretion, so that not an inflection is wasted. 


DECCA 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar) : 
(Sibelius). Decca-Polydor CA8269 (12 in., 6s.). 
It seems a little strange, after the big Sibelius searches of these 
latter years, to come round again to old Finlandia. Its stark 
strength is finely set forth in this recording ; that side of it is the 
best: the more delicate bits, though well in the picture, do not 
impress quite so strongly, as individual timbres.» I like the spirit, 
too, and altogether can recommend the record. ‘The music 
practically plays itself, if not too shaggily shaken. Melichar treats 
it kindly, letting it speak with its own eloquence. 


Finlandia 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood) : Symphonische Minueten, 
Op. 36 (Dohnanyi). Decca X1g0-1 (12 in., 12s.). 

I don’t know why the title should be in German. Anyway, it 
matters little. We have four suite movements, all too short, 
Capriccio, Rhapsody, Theme with Variations, and Rondo. A little of the 
opening detail is not as clear as I would like to hear it, but there 
is some apt suavity in the string touch, and the sprite-like 
dexterousness of the thing comes through. Dohnanyi is a remark- 
able condenser. The Rhapsody hits off a mood in a moment—the 
seeker who wanders the world, confident and philosophical (so it 
seems to me: I have no idea if there is any “‘ programme ’’). The 
Straussian idiom is just a flavour, but the composer’s own sauces 
are more important. Sometimes, in his music, the sauces may 
matter more than the meat; yet I would not miss any of his 
condiments or confections. He has a happy trick of injecting just 
a little sentiment, and never sugaring too much. One side of a 
Dohnanyi variation set is too short measure. His talent in this 
kind is a rare one. Here again an elvish touch is upon the music. 
In the medium strength of tone the recording represents a very 
good level. It is in the heated swirls of full orchestration that I 
think the reverberation might perhaps be improved a little. The 
Rhapsody is a capital example of effective recording, and the riches 
of the orchestral writing are well exhibited throughout. In this 
aspect alone Dohnanyi is a master. Side 3 has a mood of unusual 
appeal, for me. The Finale is a moto perpetuo of tip-top jollity, 
whirling you off your feet. Here the tone is not quite so sweet as 
I think it might be. I am inclined to think that only steel can win 
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all the gold there is in the record’s ore ; but I don’t know the 
score, and remember only to have heard the work in a Prom. a 
year or two ago. It’s great fun!’ 


COLUMBIA 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (E. Kurtz): Entr’acte, 
Mazurka, Théme Slave, and Mazurka from Coppelia 
Ballet (Delibes). Columbia DX797 (12 in., 4s.). 

Here is another contribution to the ballet interest, which 
nowadays is so much followed—a generous-sized recording, in 
amount and quality, which latter has a certain smack of the 
theaire’s reverberation. The strings are not quite, to my ear, so 
amiable as in the Tchaikovsky: a trifle hard. The detail is not 
so well observable : the music is rather much-of-a-muchness ; but 
though I carry most of T’s detail in my head, I do not pretend 
to remember D’s so well. (In the title, add.an‘‘‘ e” to “ Slav.’’) 
This record would be most effective in a large room. The music 
is civen out rather heavily. We presume, therefore, that the 
con luctor has the stage and the dance in mind, and the necessity 
of providing a weighty body of tone. 


Bowers Symphony Orchestra (R. H. Bowers) : March of the 
Bojaren (Halvorsen) and Norwegian Bridal Procession 
(Grieg). Columbia DX798 (12 in., 4s.). 

‘ do not remember having heard this orchestra before. The 
Ha!vorsen is, as we guess, our old friend the Boyards’ March: 
“Pojaren’’ is presumably the German form. Perhaps Wee 
MacGregor got his inspiration from these chaps. I chiefly remember 
the music as conjurer’s stuff, on the music-hall stage—sometimes, 
I am afraid, a “‘ Chinese” conjurer’s. This is a real open-air 
record which I should not care to listen to for long in a smallish 
room. It sounds well enough—rich and ruddy, and all right for 
those that like it. The Grieg needs a finer string reproduction. 
It is crisply done, but there is not as much of the various typical 
tone-qualities as can now be expected. Again, the weakness of 
m:ich-of-a-muchness, which modern recording ought to be cutting 
clean out. But perhaps this kind of recording is devised for public 
entertainment in large spaces. 


*Orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris (Gaubert): L’apprenti sorcier (Dukas); and 
Shylock (Nocturne No. 5) (Fauré). Columbia LX653-4 
(12 in., 12s). - 

It is a long time since we had a Sorcerer, one of old lecture 
friends of the programme-school. How little of Dukas (1865-1935) 
we know! A few examples of his dramatic music would be 
welcome. His Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, at Covent Garden, this year, 
seems to have been heard gratefully by many. I could not hear it. 
One of my favourite critics spoke of Dukas’s orchestra as “ pris- 
matic and sensuous . . . with a variety and dexterity that vividly 
picture the iridescent caverns. ...” This is the first striking 
quality of the Would-be Sorcerer. No wonder it delighted the 
generation of 1897. This performance strikes me as a wee bit 
heavy in the under parts (e.g. mid-side 2). I do not feel that the 
composer’s delicate balance has been perfectly caught. There is 
ample energy, and perhaps the roughish feeling in it suits the 
escapade of the broom that, caused to do the lazy apprentice’s 
work for him, brushed not daintily but too dustily, and brought 
other devils to drown the house with buckets of water. The best 
moment is at the start of side 3, where the trouble is redoubled. 
The quality of reproduced tone is well worth noting. This devil- 
ment is truly affrighting—one of the best to-dos I know, recorded 
in first-rate turbulence, yet never unmusically. ‘“‘ Help, Master!” 
is a real cry of despair. My needle found this rather tough 
sledding, but if you have a little time I am sure you can find the 
magic spell to prevent its breaking like the broom. A first-rate 
affair, strongly to be recommended, all the more if you don’t 
happen to know the work. 

The Fauré Nocturne was done, under Coppola, by this orchestra, 
ina H.M.V. record containing other items from the Shylock music. 
It was written, I see, for a comedy by M. E. Haraucourt, after 
Shakespeare. The Nocturne is the third item of incidental music. 
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I do not see why Fauré should not be much better known and 
liked. He wrote a great deal of music, was idolized in France, and 
has been largely neglected elsewhere. There are no barriers to 
our enjoying him, that I can hear. This small piece—a few gently- 
breathed phrases of simple beauty—is not sufficient to judge from, 
but I can assure listeners that there are plenty of bigger things 
amongst which they are sure to find favourites. Yet the few 
recordings of men like Fauré and d’Indy, and the withdrawal of 
sterling things like the Bloch music, do not greatly cheer those of 
us who want to see the best work of the smaller masters properly 
made known. 


*Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Viscount Hidemar 
Konoye): Sinfonia Concertante in E flat (Mozart) 
(K. Supplement 1, No. 9; New K. 297b). Columbia 
LX661-3, and half of 4 (seven sides: 12 in., 21s.). Auto. 
LX8346-8, LXS8340. 


What a Mozart month this is! Is it accident, or is a boom 
expected ? I find the output refreshing, not monotonous ; to 
have such varied fruits to compare and relish is stimulating. This 
work, I see, belongs to Series 24 of the Kéchel list, the supplement 
that contains some sixty works, mostly found too late for inclusion 
in their own class. It belongs to 1778. The four instruments, 
played by E. Venzke (oboe), A Biirkner (clarinet), M. Ziller 
(horn) and O. Rothensteiner (bassoon), work in with the 
orchestra, not as prominent soloists in the ordinary way, but as 
a team ; yet they keep their solo quality, appearing in the most 
attractive way amongst the extensively-laid-out beauties of the 
first movement (3 sides). I have no score, and no time, so late 
comes this batch, to find one. The music follows upon the 
Paris symphony, being written in that city. I see that Mozart, 
visiting the Maréchal de Noailles at his chateau at St. Germain, 
wrote for a friend, Tenducci (a male soprano very popular in 
England), a vocal scena, with accompaniment for piano, oboe, 
horn and bassoon, these parts to be played by the Maréchal’s 
musical servants ; so it seems likely that, replacing the piano by 
the clarinet, he gave further delight to his host’s musical establish- 
ment by writing this symphony-concerto also. There are some 
quite notable bits of agility, in the first movement, for the horn, 
who must have been a good stepper. We hear the soloists in 
sweet consent in the slow movement (sides 4 and 5), beautifully 
deploying their individual tone-colour in velvety passages of 
conversation whose harmony needs little orchestral support. 
Again, I suggest that such a lovely, simple movement might be 
put on one disc ; its appeal extends to some who might not be so 
interested in the building up of the longish first movement. The 
finale is a set of ten variations (one omitted), also on two sides 
(and two discs). Most of them do not go beyond congenial 
decorations for the soloists, which Mozart could turn out so 
easily, with ‘an air and poise that are still the despair of us 
sedulous apes of students. The sprightlier side is the last. 
Everything is well controlled, without special brilliance, but in 
comfortable security, and the ever-smooth, never-cloying record- 
ing does not raise a suspicion that colour or detail is anywhere 
lost. 





London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): G minor 
Symphony (K.550) (Mozart). Columbia LX656-8 
(12in., 18s.). Auto. LX8343-5. 


Beecham makes us more conscious than some of the anxious 
viola accompaniment and the challenging nature of the music 
soon afterwards. The sharpening of the rhythmic point perhaps 
will convey, to some (as it does to me), a partly different im- 
pression from that waning autumnal sense that I have before 
suggested the music’s arousing in me. The conductor’s line- 
drawing is an interesting blend of starkness and delicacy, in ways 
that would take too much space to define. I like his control of 
the outbursts. Side 2, about an inch in, shows this quality. 
The insistence on the counterpoint is striking : the unity is brought 
forward—the more strikingly as the development is concerned 
with the first theme. Anyone who knows the music by heart 
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will appreciate a dozen touches of stylish shaping, in a recording 
that secures a balance of dark, powerful tone, with an intensity 
that does not break into shrillness. Beecham is never frightened 
of letting all the parts tell. At his best, few conductors show 
more plainly the strength, all the strength, and nothing but the 
strength, of Mozart, and serve also that other important purpose 
of not making us expect what is not there. A phrase, for instance, 
is not made to bear more meaning than the composer found in 
it. There are moments in the slow movement when too much 
drawing out, a sentimental emphasis, would ruin the whole. 
Perhaps, early on side 4, the little springing two-note figure seems 
to be a little too prominent ; but this background to the calling 
and answering theme-figuration does not annoy. The timing- 
precision may seem to stiffen the movement’s sensibility, but it is 
not only in the curves that the meaning lies. Everything matters, 
and I am glad to have this account of the parts put so plainly 
before me. Everyone reads into the music what of philosophy 
he can bring to it. We are all, willy nilly, limelight men (con- 
ductors, too, of course). But it is much more satisfying to some 
of us to have the minimum of “ reading,”’ and the maximum of 
tonal balance. We all have a reading, and like to hear it brought 
out ; but it might be better for us if we had less of it! This was 
what I was trying to get at when, perhaps not too clearly, I 
quoted Mr. Agate a while ago. I can understand Mr. Mackenzie’s 
disliking the dictum, which I was not taking literally, but turning 
to suit (as I think it legitimately did) my belief that far more 
performances are spoiled, and the composer’s intention diverted, 
by ‘‘ readings ” than are spoilt by a conductor’s simply playing 
the notes. If you know the music, the notes carry you a long 
way. If you don’t, you have the plain material for beginning 
to learn it. A twisted “‘ reading ” may for ever set one awry ; 
with such doings I want no truck. The prima-donna conductor 
is not dead. There is another aspect of this, which I do not press 
so far: Chopin, when his pupil Lenz told him he thought him 
“too light, too feminine,” in Beethoven, replied: “I only 
indicate, suggest, and leave it to my hearers to complete the 
picture.’’ Beecham does more, of course, than merely indicate ; 
he has a clear picture, but I am happy to hail its freedom from 
“* temperament,” and to praise such a sterling-clear reproduction 
of every phrase and colour as this recording offers. 


Joseph Szigeti and Carl Flesch, with Orchestra (W. Goehr) : 
Concerto in D minor (Bach). Columbia LX659-660 
(F2 in., 12s.). 

On the face of it, two players with very different styles ; but 
on their high level of artistry, they perhaps give even better 
satisfaction than absolute style-twins. One can pretty easily 
decide, I think, which has the solo first. This performance 
avoids some of the jogging effect that is usually too prominent. 
It does not, perhaps, secure the broadest possible phrasing (but 
I doubt if I have ever heard my particular ideal, in that). The 
unity and proportion are highly pleasing, both that of the soloists 
and their balance over against the orchestra. One might have 
more “ brilliant”? playing, but it would be hard to find any 
that combines solid qualities with warmth, in a recording which 
I find as near my desire as I think I am likely to get—rich, clear, 
and intimate. This comforting feeling is strorigest in the slow 
movement, where the players’ fine style is perhaps. best of all at 
the music’s service. At 59 on side 2 it is good to be able to mark 
the difference in bowing—a point that, I remember, Tovey 
makes: where the upper voice sings smoothly, and the lower 
detaches the E and F: a minute point, but one that distinguishes 
this ‘‘ music of friends.”” We know the most delightful kind of 
conversation, which comes but rarely, in which the emphasis on 
a word, or the slightest turn of phrase, carries, for two friends 
attuned, a depth of meaning that needs no further explanation. 
There is in this movement just the slightest feeling of the key- 
board’s being a trifle too precise. Exact timing is well, but 
though the fiddles do not hang back, yet the other seems the 
tiniest bit to push them. In the last half-inch of this side (73), 
the turn towards the end is always, to me, a particularly satisfying 
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one—as one welcomes, after however delightful a journey, the 
last corner of the lane ; perhaps because there is just time to 
glance back once more over the satisfactions of the day, and relish 
them partly for their own immediate impact, and partly for the 
additional pleasure one knows is still to come—that of retrospect, 
I wish these two sides were put on one disc, so that those 
want the movement by itself need not buy two discs. In ff 
finale the tone is not quite so fine, in small points (e.g. just past 46 

I fancy one partner is concerned more than the other. 
weakness is slight. The strong quality is the sense of progressiog 
of the classic serenity in the midst of whatever web-weavin 
There might perhaps be a still subtler use of the keyboard (als 

a big problem of management), so as to avoid the very smi 
remains of stiffness felt in the rhythm at moments. These ancie 
simplicities are immensely difficult to achieve. 
pleases me so well in its strong mellowness that I cannot, from 
memory, think of any I would prefer to it, all in all. 


W. R. A. 


RICHARD II 


The human voice is still, I suppose, the greatest problem to 
recorders, as well as the greatest trial to needles. That problem 
is not lessened when we are dealing with strong emotions and a 
wide variety of dynamics. The speeches of the King in Shake- 
speare’s Richard II provide as stiff a test as anyone could desire, 
and we have for notice a set of five records containing ‘hese 
speeches spoken by Maurice Evans with a supporting company, 
With the exception of Abraham Sofaer, we are not told who 
these gentlemen are, but I suspect that they are members of the 
company appearing with Mr. Evans in New York, while Mr. 
John Gielgud is playing the same part in London. The records 
contain the Landing Scene (Act 3, Scene 2; three sides), the 
scene before Flint Castle (Act 3, Scene 3; two sides), the 
Deposition Scene (Act 4, Scene 1 ; three sides), and the Prison 
Scene (Act 5, Scene 5 ; two sides). 


The King’s speeches are given without cuts. Everyone has 
his own view as to how these speeches should be spoken, and 
my only quarrel with Mr. Evans is his approach to the first scene 


here recorded. He does not convey the contempt which I feel. 


is implicit in the lines. However, when he comes to the realization 
ef his end and to the scenes with Bolingbroke, he is wholly 
splendid. The end is terrific, and technically a greater test than 
Koussevitzky’s loudest fortissimo. It will bring the police to your 
front door in no time, and I do not say this flippantly, but because 
I feel it ought to be said, and because such a possibility is not as 
fantastic as it sounds. 


The recording is hard put to it in the louder passages, but there 
is no man who will remain unmoved by these records, which 
contain that gigantic epic of self-pity. (Col. DX 792-6, 12 in., 20s.) 

R. W. 
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Two statements explain the success of Universal Needles. (1) They 
combine the volume, brilliance and reliability of steel with the 
advantages of fibre, (2) they are long- -playing. 


They give clear-cut definition and full rich tone devoid of roughness 
and without surface noise. Each point will play about 10 records 
without resharpening. Try a shilling packet; they are ready for 
use. From your dealer or the Universal Accessories Co.,.38a George 
Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Edit!) Walton (piano). Prelude in D major, Op. 23, No. 4, 
ond Preludes in E flat minor, Op. 23, No. 9, and E major, 
Op. 32, No. 3 (Rachmaninoff). Parlophone E11337 (4s.). 

TI is newcomer to the recording studio was a pupil of Godowsky 
and of Rosenthal, and proves herself worthy of such eminent 
mast:rs by making a record of exceptional beauty. She has some- 
thins of Eileen Joyce’s power of getting her personality on to the 
disc. and her warm-toned playing and singing touch are a delight 
to hear. 

O,. 23, No. 4, inD major, a passionately romantic but controlled 
tune in the left hand with a delicately subordinated accompani- 
men! above it, provides the most interesting music of the three 
Prel:.des—none of which has been recorded before—but in all 
threc one is struck by the unusual fidelity of the recording itself 
both to the art of the player and to the tone of the piano. 

My pressing of the D major, Op. 23, is said to be defective and 
is to be re-recorded before issue at the end of the month: so I 
shal! only say that, the small defects removed, it will be a remark- 
able disc and I advise everyone to hear it. The pupil has made 
a keiter record than ever the master was able to! 


*Schnabel (piano): Sonata in A major (Schubert—post- 
humous). H.M.V. DB3103-7 (five 12 in., 27s.). Auto. 
DB8322-6. 

I like Schnabel’s playing of the Schubert piano sonatas better 
than anything else he does. Much better, certainly, than his 
Beethoven. He_is one of the few living pianists who can hold 
these unequal works together and show us their very considerable 
beauties. 

Liszt once wrote ‘‘ our pianists have no notion what beautiful 
treasures (Schubert’s) pianoforte compositions contain. Most 
pianists go through them en passant and, observing repetitions 
here and there, long-drawn passages, and what might appear to 
be carelessness, forthwith lay them aside.” 

This saying refers, of course, to the pianoforte works as a whole, 
but the feeling still persists in some quarters that the piano sonatas 
are music for amateurs, and not good music at that. Schnabel’s 
playing of them dispels all such illusions and shows that 
the music can only be interpreted satisfactorily by a musician of 
the highest attainments. 

It certainly is true that hardly one of the sonatas is completely 
satisfactory throughout: but if Schubert becomes diffuse and 
garrulous he soon atones for it by some sudden stroke of beauty 
that easily makes one forget the period when attention has 
wandered. 

So strong a feeling of personality emerges, also, from the music 
that, in a marked way, one seems to share in the delight with 
which Schubert will seize on and develop some passing idea, or 
linger with a sensuous joy over some harmonic or melodic 
felicity. All of these points are illustrated in the posthumous 
Sonata in A major, which, if it is not so great a work as the one 
_— follows it in B flat—also posthumous—yet is of remarkable 
eauty. 
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A pamphlet doubtless accompanies the recording and in any 
case one cannot say much about the music without the aid of 
musical illustrations, but one or two points may fitly be men- 
tioned here. 

The listener unacquainted with these works must not expect 
a clear-cut first subject in the opening movement of the classical 
type. Schubert gives out a six-bar phrase which avoids an obvious 
cadence and is of rhythmic rather than of melodic importance. 
A triplet arpeggio figure makes another limb of this discursive 
subject, and the two elements occupy the composer until the 
second subject, in the dominant key, is reached. It is delight- 
fully lyrical, and Schubert is patently delighted with it, for he 
hints, towards the end of the first side, that the development 
section will be concerned with an idea suggested by this tune. 
For this section he opens in the remote key of C major and in it 
he seems to blend, in such a way as to make the task of the con- 
scientious annotator very hard, both first and second subjects 
together and show a general relationship between the two. The 
transition to the recapitulation is done in the masterly manner 
so often shown by Schubert, but there are no surprises in store 
until the lovely harmonies of the coda are reached. (Listeners 
interested in the questions of form and key-relationship should 
read Sir Donald Tovey’s fine essay on Schubert in the “* Heritage 
of Music ”’ (first series—O.U.P.).) 

Not everyone may agree with Schnabel’s occasional speeding- 
up in this movement, but the alternate breadth and delicacy of 
his playing must command universal admiration and no less his 
onward-going rhythm. His playing of the development section 
is of a most rare beauty. 

The sad little tune of the Slow Movement, very thinly har- 
monized, ends with a partially harmonized cadenza that leads 
into a middle section of great dramatic force. It is as if Schubert 
were suddenly possessed of a fury. The emotional storm dies 
down with a series of sforzando chords and gradually the opening 
tune comes back. This is one of the magical recapitulations of 
which Tovey speaks—growth, not mere repetition. The movement 
ends with thick muffled bass chords. After this the dancing gaiety 
of the Scherzo, deliciously played, makes a welcome contrast and 
enchants the ear. 

The Rondo, wisely taken at a speed quicker than allegretto, 
is portentously long, but though one does weary of so much 
triplet figuration I can honestly say that I heard it through with 
much enjoyment. Garrulous it may be, but it is alive. Side 2 
has the best moment, the statement of the Rondo tune in F sharp 
major, and then in the original key. There is a whirlwind coda 
which Schubert probably bungled at the keyboard but with 
which Schnabel has no difficulty. 

Before I leave his magnificent performance I should like to 
draw the attention of students to Schnabel’s treatment of the 
cadenza-like passage in the Slow Movement (beginning at bar 69). 
This is interpretation of the highest quality. 

I had no intention of writing so much about this work, but if 
I, also, have become a little garrulous it is owing to the stimulation 
of this beautiful work and its playing. The recording is excellent 
except in one or two places where the tone is brittle. 

The last side of the Rondo is blank. 


Edward Kilenyi (piano): Venezia e Napoli (Liszt) and 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15 (Liszt). Columbia DX799 
(12 in., 4s.). 

The second volume of Liszt’s Années de Pélerinage: Seconde 
Année: Italie, contains ten pieces of which three are included 
under the title Venezia e Napoli. To the label on the record 
should have been added, No. 1 Gondoliera, for only this piece is 
played. 

After some bars of introduction, which set the scene, the song 
of the Chevalier Peruchini (whoever he may be!) to the blonde 
in the gondola (La Biondina in Gondoletta) begins. It is an amusing 
imitation of the real thing but of a good deal less musical worth 
then Mendelssohn’s charming examples in the ‘‘ Songs without 
Words.” Mr. Kilenyi cuts out eighteen bars, with little damage 
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to the structure, and after a typical cadenza goes to the point 
where the tune is heard above a relentless trill more suggestive of 
a defective water-closet than the Grand Canal. But after another 
cadenza Liszt pulls himself together and writes a charming and 
poetical coda. 

The piece would have been improved by a more discreet 
handling of its decorations, and the piano is unfortunately rather 
piercing in tone from B to C sharp (above middle C). 

Liszt’s version of the Rakoczy March takes ‘the taste of 
blood ” out of the music and leaves an exciting bit of piano- 
writing to which Mr. Kilenyi does full justice without persuading 
one that Berlioz is not best left neat. 

The recording, that one inequality of scaling apart which it 
cannot help, is excellent. 


Hilda Bor (piano): (a) The Bees’ Wedding (Mendelssohn), 
(b) Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Rachmaninoff) ; and (a) Waltz in F minor (Chopin, 
Op. 70), (b) Prelude in G major (Chopin, Op. 28, No. 3). 
Columbia FB1779 (10 in., 2s.). 

Perhaps one may be facetious and say that two bees on one 
side might have been a bit of a bore: and did Miss Bor consider 
the order in which she has placed them ? The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee after the Wedding is not a very gallant proceeding ! 

This very nimble-fingered young artist, who is taking a con- 
siderable part in the Mozart concerts at the Cambridge Theatre 
this winter, plays both little pieces with a cool assurance and 
clarity that are delightful to hear. 

In the two well-known Chopin pieces (the Waltz is No. 2 of 
Op. 70) the pianist is a bit heavy with her left hand—especially 
in the Prelude. 

A very pleasant and well-recorded disc. 


Ania Dorfmann (piano): Tarantelle (Chopin, Op. 43) and 
La Plus que Lente (Debussy). Columbia DB1724 (10 in., 
3s.). 

It is good to see the names of young artists appearing on records 
and choosing music not too often done before. 

Of Chopin’s Tarantelle Schumann said ‘‘ nobody can call that 
music,” but perhaps Heller had told him what Chopin said of 
a beautifully bound volume of Carnaval Schumann had sent him, 
“how beautifully they get up these things in Germany”! Any- 
how, even if the true spirit of this type of piece is wanting, it is 
pleasant and lively enough, and Miss Dorfmann gives it a very 
good performance. . 

Her Debussy I cannot praise so highly. This piece is, indeed, 
salon Debussy, but its subtle perversities have escaped the pianist 
and she treats it in an explosive and full-bodied manner that 
knocks the stuffing out of it. Good recording. 


*Fourteen Sonatas for Harpsichord by Domenico Scarlatti. 
Played by Yella Pessl. Columbia DB1718-23 (10in., 18s.). 


Of Scarlatti’s five hundred and forty-five sonatas only a handful 
have been recorded, and of these the selection made for the ballet 
“The Good-Humoured Ladies,” orchestrated by Tomasini, is 
probably the most familiar. Wanda Landowska’s H.M.V. album 
comprised twenty sonatas, but this was a Society issue, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to Columbia for making this well-chosen 
selection available in the ordinary way. Every record can there- 
fore be bought separately, or the collection may be purchased 
with an album and analytical notes. (On these it is stated, by 
the way, that the records are 12-inch.) 

Miss Pessl, unlike Mme. Landowska, has wisely supplied the 
number of each sonata according to the definitive Longo Collection 
which runs into ten volumes and a supplement (Ricordi, about 
7s. 6d. a volume). Pianists can therefore easily identify sonatas 
that especially appeal to them. 

Very rarely does a musician speak as modestly of his work as 
Scarlatti of his sonatas in the preface to the only work he himself 
published, “‘ Esercizi per Gravicembalo.”” He says there that no 
deep feeling is to be sought for ; and, in fact, only eighty-three 
out of his five hundred and forty-five sonatas have andante or 
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adagio movements. The Sonata in B minor (No. 33) on DB1718 
is a good example, though not nearly one of the most beautiful, 
of such movements. It is the only one of the sonatas recorded 
here to be used in ** The Good-Humoured Ladies.” 

Scarlatti goes on, in his preface, to say that the sonatas are 
merely intended to increase confidence on the harpsichord—a 
frolic of art—and are to be regarded from the point of view of 
the listener as a man, not a critic. The leaflet accompanying the 
records tells us what modern pianism owes to Scarlatti, and how 
differently history has estimated the musical worth of the small 
one-movement pieces. 

Interested listeners would add much to their enjoyment of these 
records by reading Sacheverell Sitwell’s charming “‘ Background 
for Domenico Scarlatti ” (Faber, 5s.). 

The sonatas chosen for this album show a great variety of mood 
and treatment, and it is this that strikes one so often in making 
one’s way through the Longo Collection. In the second half 
Scarlatti is always surprising one with some astonishing bit of 
harmony or melodic development. 

Miss Pessl is much to be praised for avoiding that speeding up 
of the quick movements in which pianists not infrequently indulge 
and which, in any case, is unsuited to the slower-speaking 
mechanism of the harpsichord. Her “ registrations ’’ (the instru- 
ment has a swell-box, a 4-ft. stop, and various pedals) and her 
sense of style are admirable, and the recording is very faithful to 
the idiosyncrasies of her instrument. 

I give the full list of the sonatas below, with the two records 
starred which, I feel, would appeal most to the ordinary listener, 

( 1. Sonata in B minor (No. 33) 
. Sonata in D minor (No. 58) 
. Sonata in A major (No. 238) 
. Sonata in D major (No. 107) 
( 


*DB1718 - 2 

3 

4 : 

5. Sonata in D minor (‘‘ The Lover, Passionate and 
6 

7 

8 


{ 
| 
DB1719 ] 
( 


DB1720 - 
( 


Sentimental ”’) (No. 108) 
. Sonata in G major (No. 129) 
. Sonata in C major (‘‘ Neapolitan Folk Dance ”) 
(No. 205) 
| 8. Sonata in C major (No. 218) 
DB1721 - g. Sonata in A minor (No. 243) 
‘10. Sonata in G major (No. 490) 
{11. Sonata in B flat major (No. 327) 
ag Sonata in F major (No. 384) 
54 113. Sonata in C minor (No. 407) 
*DB1723 ae Sonata in B flat major (No. 434) 


The numbers in brackets will identify the Sonatas in the Longo Collection. 


DB1722 


Lili Krauss (piano): Andante con variazioni 
Parlophone-Odeon R20347-8 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

At the last moment comes this fine recording of Haydn’s 
Andante and Variations in F minor (key not given on label). 
The music has a breadth and an intensity of feeling which will 
surprise those who know little of Haydn’s pianoforte works. 
About half of Part 1 is taken up with the sad and expressive 
Andante, the variation following being in the major key. This 
Variation is in the form of a Minuet and Trio, with the latter 
again in the minor key. The second Variation is also in the 
minor, and the third, gay and frolicsome, in the major. Then 
the Andante returns, but not wholly in its original form: for 
Haydn works up the tune into a powerful and dramatic outburst 
before he slips back into the opening mood. 

The delightful pianist of the Mozart violin and piano sonata 
recordings, Lili Krauss, gives a very sensitive and musical per- 


formance of this lovely work and the recording is exceptionally 
good. 


(Haydn). 


Yvonne Curti (violin) and G. Andolfi (piano): Serenade 
(Ravini) and Scattered Flowers (J. B. Sorbi). Columbia 
DB1714 (10 in., 3s.). 

Two gently melodious little pieces played in that intimate 
crooning sort of style which soothes some people and enrages 
others. The recording is good but the record should have been 
sent to my colleague Bohemian. A. R. 
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This perfect Queen Anne cabinet houses the most impressive radio= 
gramophone of the day. At the recent Northern Radio Exhibition 
this instrument was awarded the value-for-money trophy in open 
competition with all exhibits, an amazing tribute considering its 
class and price. Such features as ten valves, two loudspeakers, 
five wavebands, our exclusive ‘R.F. Circuit’ giving clear-cut short- 
wave reception, and an automatic record = changer make it a 
really outstanding instrument. Send to The Marconiphone Company 
Ltd., Radio House, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, for full details 
of MODEL 563—67 suineas. 
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More Gems than Ever— 
a Selection from the 
Remarkable Columbia 
List for November 





Je 


TRADE MARN 


MAURICE EVANS in 


“RICHARD II” 
THRILLING EXCERPTS 


Act III, Scene 2: The Coast of Wales (Landing 
Scene). In Three Parts. 

Act III, Scene 3: Before Flint Castle (In 
Wales). In Two Parts. 

Act IV, Scene 1: Westminster Hall (Desposi- 
tion Scene). In Three Parts. 


Act V, Scene 5: Pomfret Castle (Prison 
Scene). Jn Two Parts MAURICE EVANS 
AND COMPANY. Five Records, Nos. 
DX792-6 (4/- each) In Art Album, 
complete (£1 4s.) 

Hailed as a New Caruso— 

MASINI = 

TOSCA— Both in Italian 


E lucevan le stelle (When the Stars were 
Brightly Shining) (Puccini) 
Recondita armonia (Strange Harmony) 
No. LB41 (4/-) 


In Lovely Schubert Songs — 


K | P N | 4 _ Both in German 


DER ERLKONIG (The Erl King) 
(a) HEIDENROSLEIN (Hedge Rose) : 
(b UNGEDULD (Impatience)  (‘‘ Die 
Schone Mullerin’’). No. LX665 (6/-) 


Important PORTFOLIO of 
SCARLATTI SONATAS 
FOR HARPSICHORD 


1. Sonata in B minor (No. 33) 
2. Sonata in D minor (No 58) 
3. Sonata in A major (No. 238) 
4. Sonata in D major (No. 107) 
5. Sonata in D minor (‘The Lover, Pas- 
sionate and Sentimental”) (No. 108) 

6. Sonata in G major (No. 129) 

7. Sonata in C major (“Neapolitan Folk 
Dance”) (No. 205) 

8. Sonata in C major (No. 218) 

g- Sonata in A minor (No 243) 

10. Sonata in G major (.No. 490) 

11. Sonata in B flat major (.Vo. 327) 

12. Sonata in F major (No. 384) 

13. Sonata in C minor (No. 407) 

14. Sonata in B flat major (No. 434) 
Harpsichord Solos by YELLA PESSL. Six 
Records, Nos. DB1718-23 (3/- each) in 
FREE Art Portfolio, complete (18/-) 





SOUSA MARCHES ON 


Regimental Band of H.M. 

Grenadier Guards No. DX8o« (4/-) 

In Two Parts. Marches Introduced : Wolverine ; 

Invincible Eagle; Sabre and Spurs; Thun- 

derer ; Semper Fidelis ; Hands Across the Sea ; 
High School Cadets ; Crusader. 





BOWERS SYM. ORCH. 


NORWEGIAN BRIDAL PROCESSION 
(Grieg) 


(from “Pictures of Folk Life’’) 
MARCH OF THE BOJAREN 
No. DX798 (4/-) 


SZIGETI & CARL 
FLESCH. WALTER GOEUR 
in BACH CONCERTO 


for TWO VIOLINS 


CONCERTO IN D MINOR FOR 
TWO VIOLINS AND ORCHESTRA 
(Bach). Two Records, 

Nos. LX659-60 (6/- each) 


ANIA 
DO 
JE LENT (Debussy) 


LA PLUS QU 
TARANTELLE (Chopin—Op. 43) 
No. DB1724 (3/-) 


(Piano Solos) 


FMANN 


The Favourite French Tenor— 


TINO ROSSI = 


BELLA RAGAZZINA—Serenade 
LOIN DES GUITARES (Both in French, from 
film, *‘ Au son des Guitares”’). No. DB1731 (3/-) 


LONDON PHIL. ORCH. 


Con. by EFREM KURTZ 
COPPELIA BALLET (Delibes)— 
Entr’acte de Valse—Muzurka 
Théme Slav Varié—Csardas (Danse Hon- 
groise) No. DX797 (4/-) 


EDWARD KILENYI 


Piano Solos) 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 15 (Rakoczy 
March) (Liszt) 
VENEZIA E NAPOLI (Liszt) 


No. DX799 (4/-) 
ORCH. LOCATELLI 


SLAVONIC DANCE No. 1 (Dvorak) 
GAVOTTE (Gossec—Op. 43). No. DB1725 (3/-) 


DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND «= their latest 
“ 1812’ And All That— 


In Two Parts. Intro.: 1812; Ray- 
mond ; Zampa; Poet and Peasant ; 
Fingal’s Cave ; Tannhauser ; Lohen- 
grin; Mérry Wives of Windsor ; 
Pique Dame; Trovatore; Rienzi; 
Light Cavalry; William Tell; 
Masaniello ; Ruy Blas ; Semiramide ; 
Bohemian Girl. No. DX8o1 (4/-) 


BILLY MAYERL 
(Piano) & His Orchestra 


AQUARIUM SUITE (Billy Mayerl). 
In Four Parts. 1—Willow Oss ; 
2— Moorish Idol; 3— Fantail; 
4—Whirligig. Two Records, Nos. 
DB1726-7 (3/- each). 
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ARTHUR MARSHALL 


““Schoolmarm ’’ Studies 
READING TO THE CHILDREN 


THE BOTANY CLASS No. DB1729 (4/-) 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH A 
MILLIONAIRE” 


YOUR BROADWAY AND MY BROADWAY 


No. DB1728 (3/-) 
Sung by 
HARRY RICHMAN 


“HOME TOWN” Sung by 
FLANAGAN & ALLEN 


HOME TOWN 

FREE (Isn’t It the Way It Ought to Be ?) (Both featured in 
George Black’s Palladium Musicals, “‘ London Rhapsody” and 
** O-Kay for Sound’’) No. FBi781 (2/-) 


Other New Records by— 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
CLAUDIA MUZIO . . GEORGES THILL 
CARMAIN MARTINELLI, and Thirty-one 
Splendid Dance and Variety Records at 2/- 
each. 





Complete November List post-free from 
Columbia, 98-108, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1, or from your dealer. 


Prices not valid in IF.S. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Ge: maine Martinelli (soprano) and Georges Thill (tenor) 
vith opera orchestra under Eugéne Bigot: The Bridal 
Chamber Scene from Lohengrin (Wagner), recorded in 
our parts and sung in French. Columbia LX651 and 652 
12 in., 6s. each). 


The division of this scene for Elsa and Lohengrin into four parts 
lead: to the choice of reasonable places for breaks and allows of 
gooc. measure on the records. At the same time, the performance 
proceeds faster than it would do in the opera-house. This is a 
com non fault with recordings of opera ; in the present instance 
itis not a glaring fault by any means. The technical work of 
reco ding has been done very well. Nevertheless, the voices are 
rather loud against the orchestra (the common fault of studio 
reco. dings). This creates the illusion that the artists are powerful 
sing-rs, and M. Thill is not a powerful tenor. 

The idea of listening to Wagner a /a frangaise may be repugnant 
to our Wagnerites, though it is a no more curious procedure than 
listening to Italian opera sung in German ; and this seems to be 
a pleasant occupation for many people, judging from the records 
I have handled in the past three years. I have no natural 
affection myself for French Elsas and Lohengrins ; but I must 
certainly commend Mile. Martinelli and M. Thill. 

The French tenor satisfies me much better than most Lohengrins 
I have heard, and I have heard a good many, to my sorrow. He 
sings pleasantly, fluently, intelligently, steadily, and in tune. For 
the sake of those who heard him on the one night when he sang 
at Covent Garden this year, I repeat the last statement in other 
words ; in these recordings his intonation is very satisfactory. 
Our French Elsa is not too French for British ears and her singing 
can be praised for the same good qualities as M. Thill’s. The 
diction of both singers is admirable. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra under L. 
Rosenek : Sphairenklange (W. Knepler - J. Strauss, arr. 
F. Mittler) and Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (Heine- 
Mendelssohn) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1395 (10 in., 
4S.). 

Sphdrenklange is a waltz by Josef Strauss. In its present vocal 
form it provides the singer with a light, melodious song in which 
she can show once more her skill in warbling like a bird. 

However odd it may seem to hear a lady proposing to waft 
her lover away to the Ganges on wings of song, there is no 
denying the fact that the ladies love to sing Mendelssohn’s song. 
Mme. Schumann’s version is most interesting. I am sure my 
predecessor would have disapproved of it ; I am not sure that I 
like it myself; but I certainly admire the singer’s skill. She 
phrases the song in a manner that is grammatically perfect, and 
this without unduly hurrying it, though the tempo employed 
is certainly not a slow one. This frequent carrying over from 
one poetic line to the next without taking a breath can, however, 
be carried too far ; it can interfere with the balance or symmetry 
of the music. Whether Mme. Schumann’s procedure is justified 
in this instance I leave to my readers to decide, feeling quite 
confident that some will approve and others will not. 


XUM 
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*Claudia Muzio (soprano) with orchestra : Addio del passato 
from La Traviata (Verdi) and La mamma morta from 
Andrea Chenier (Giordano) ; sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX655 (12 in., 6s.). 

These are two more recordings of operatic excerpts bequeathed 
to us by the late Claudia Muzio. They have their faults ; yet it 
is difficult to listen to them without admitting that the singer 
was an artist of real distinction. It was never my privilege to 
see and hear her in person ; but these two recordings alone con- 
vince me that she must have acted and sung with rare sincerity. 

Addio del passato is possibly the most dramatic passage in the 
whole of Traviata, and it is surely one of the most beautiful. This 


- recording begins with Violetta reading the letter from Alfredo’s 


father, while from the orchestra comes the lovely melody of 
Ah quel amor, quel amor ch’ é palpito. Its faults are the customary 
tremolo, pronounced but not excessive, and a certain jerkiness 
in the phrasing. Its merit is the skill with which it portrays 
Violetta’s emotions. 

Another beautiful and extremely dramatic aria is Maddalena’s 
narrative La mamma morta from Andrea Chenier. Again the 
dramatic expression is excellent. The weakness is in the singing 
of the vigorous finale, for which the singer’s vocal powers were 
too limited. Had the finale been as satisfactory as the rest, this 
would have been an outstanding recording. 

Technically, the record is all that could be desired. 


Maria Miiller (soprano) with Ivor Newton at the piano: 
Traume*~(Wagner) and Im Treibhaus (Wagner) ; sung 
in German. H.M.V. DB3256 (12 in., 6s.). 

For a number of years Maria Miiller has been associated with 
the opera at Munich; it must be nearly ten years since she 
sang at Bayreuth in Tannhduser and Columbia recorded the 
performance. Few, I think, will deny the lovely quality of her 
voice as revealed in these recordings or her artistry as displayed 
in the familiar song 7rdume'and the less familiar song Im Treibhaus ; 
but more than a few will regret that the voice is not free from 
tremolo. The latter is by no means vicious but it is quite distinct. 

Subject to the reservation just mentioned, the record can be 
recommended ; but those who do not know Im Treibhaus should 
hear it first. Though it is one of the Wesendonck-Wagner songs, 
like Tradume and Schmerzen, it is by no means so easy to assimilate. 
The recording of both songs calls for high praise. 


*Galliano Masini (tenor) with orchestra: Recondita armonia 
and E lucevan le stelle, both from Tosca (Puccini) ; 
sung in Italian. Columbia LB41 (10 in., 4s.). 

This is no more than satisfactory.singing of the two well-known 
tenor solos from Tosca ; by comparison with last month’s offerings 
from the same artist these new ones are disappointing. Recondita 
armonia, for all its apparent simplicity, is an exacting aria ; in 
the present version I miss the suggestion that the singer is the 
happy lover of Tosca, but I prefer it to the E lucevan le stelle, 
which departs from clean singing for the production of its 
emotional climax. If this is the best that Signor Masini can do 
as Cavaradossi, it is evident that he is a singer of uneven merit. 
The recording is very good. 


*Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with Erno Balogh at the piano: 
(a) Du bist wie eine Blume, Op. 25, No. 24 (Heine- 
Schumann), (b) Friithlingsnacht, Op. 39, No. 12 (Eichen- 
dorff-Schumann), and (c) Alte Laute, Op. 35, No. 12 
(Kerner-Schumann) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1I571 
(10 in., 4s.). 

For Friihlingsnacht and Alte Laute I have nothing but praise. 
About Du bist wie eine Blume 1 have my doubts. I want it sung 
very softly, tenderly and devoutly ; it is almost a prayer. The 
singer should appear quite unconscious of an audience. To me 
the present version is most obviously addressed to a body of 
listeners ; hence my dislike of it, which may not be shared by 
others. 
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Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra : Ch’ ella mi creda from 
La Fanciulla del West (Puccini) and E lucevan le stelle 
from Tosea (Puccini) ; sing in Italian. H.M.V. DA1584 
(10 in., 4s.). 

It may perhaps be said against Jussi Bjérling that his range of 
emotional expression in both of these short arias is limited. 
Nevertheless, the right emotional atmospheres are definitely 
present, and their creation has not called for illegitimate devices ; 
each note is cleanly sung. The artist seems to revel in his power 
and makes light of his task. Both airs are splendidly recorded 
and the record can be safely recommended. 


*Alexander Kipnis (bass) with Gerald Moore at the piano: 
(a) Heidenréslein, Op. 3, No. 3 (Goethe-Schubert), 
(6) Ungeduld, Op. 25, No. 7 (Miiller-Schubert), and 
(c) Der Erlkénig, Op. 1 (Goethe-Schubert) ; sung in 
German. Columbia LX665 (12 in., 6s.). 
Technically, this is a first-rate record. Vocally, it is by no means 
a brilliant success. Of the three songs, Der Erlkénig comes off 
best—the artist’s performance is good but not outstanding ; the 
three principals in the ballad are differentiated in a reasonably 
satisfactory manner. The other songs are marred by breathiness, 
the too frequent appearance of the intrusive “‘h,” and faulty 
pronunciation. The words “ Réslein” and “auf” are 
repeatedly ill-used in Heidenréslein. Moreover, I feel sure that 
Ungeduld was never intended for a bass, but for a tenor or high 
baritone. 


Joan Cross (soprano) with orchestra under Laurence Colling- 
wood: The Willow Song and Ave Maria, both from 
Otello (Verdi) ; sung in English. H.M.V. C2932 (12 in., 
4s.). 

Those who care for Italian opera sung in English will probably 
find this a pleasing record. The prima donna of Sadler’s Wells 
sings both excerpts from Verdi’s masterpiece very agreeably. 
The Ave Maria is complete. The Willow Song is abbreviated, as is 
usual in recordings. Mr. Collingwood ably directs both per- 
formances and the recordings have been done with H.M.V.’s 
customary skill. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone) with Gerald Moore at the piano: 
Traum durch die Dammerung, Op. 29, No. 1 (Bierbaum- 
R. Strauss), and Die Nacht, Op. 10, No. 3 (Von Gilm-R. 
Strauss); sung in German. H.M.V. DA1581 (10 in., 4s.). 
The first of these songs is a general favourite and has been 
recorded fairly often ; the other is unlikely ever to rival it in 
popularity. Both are most carefully sung by the German 
baritone and excellently recorded by H.M.V. Precisely why I 
should hesitate to recommend them unreservedly I do not know. 
Perhaps it is the fact that I have heard Traum durch die Dammerung 
sung so often by sopranos and do not take kindly to the change 
of key and vocal timbre ; perhaps, too, I feel that there is something 
artificial about the preciseness of Mr. Janssen’s phrasing. The 
singer’s last record filled me with admiration ; this one leaves me 
cold ; but those who are fond of Richard Strauss’s songs should 
certainly hear it. 


Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with pianoforte accompaniment : 
Tom der Reimer (Riickert-Loewe) and Siisses Begrabnis 
(Riickert-Loewe); sung in German. Parlophone E11336 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Carl Loewe is perhaps best known for his ballads, some of 
which are of considerable length, e.g. Archibald Douglas. It may 
be justly surmised that the song just quoted by title has something 
to do with Scotland. A number of Loewe’s songs are settings of 
German versions of old Scottish ballads. One well-known 
example is Edward ; another is Tom der Reimer (Tom the Rhymer), 
presented here by Gerhard Hiisch. There is a mistake, I feel 
sure, in attributing the German text to Riickert, the poet respon- 
sible for the words of the other song, Siisses Begrabnis. 
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The popular baritone gives a very expressive rendering of the 
Riickert-Loewe song, and an animated account of the rhymer 
and his meeting with the fairy queen ; he is ably accompanied 
and well recorded. The record can be recommended, though | 
cannot forget that several other artists have given us even more 
satisfying versions of Tom der Reimer already. 


NORMA (Bellini) 

A complete recording of Bellini’s famous opera Norma is now 
available. Unfortunately it cannot be reviewed this month, as 
the review records were not received soon enough ; and it is 
therefore only possible to quote a few details. The work is 
issued by The Parlophone Co. The opera is recorded on eighteen 
records, which can be bought separately for six shillings each, 
Those who buy the entire work, which costs £5 8s. od., receive 
two albums and a copy of the Italian libretto. The recorded 
performance was conducted by Vittorio Gui, the principals being 
Gina Cigna, Ebe Stignani, Adriana Perris, Giovanni Breviario, 
Tancredi Pasero and Emilio Renzi; E.I.A.R. chorus and 
orchestra. 

The cast is attractive enough on paper to make me await the 
arrival of the records with some impatience ; at the present 
moment I cannot even hint at their quality. 


HF. V.L, 


CHORAL 


Jacques E. Hopkins (baritone) and The Marantha Singers. 
The Saviour of the World and Think on Me (J. Hopkins). 
Parlophone R2398 (10 in., 3s.). 

This-record was made for the World-Wide Witness Fellowship, 
Mildmay Conference Centre, London, N.1, and is perhaps not 
to be judged by ordinary standards as it may embody an experience 
moving to many. After the well-known scriptural text beginning 
** God so loved the world,’’ Mr. Jacques Hopkins sings in a voice 
of beautiful quality and with excellent diction some religious 
words set—very mistakenly, I think—to the Air from County 
Derry. He is joined in the middle of each verse by a small and 
well-disciplined choir. Mr. Hopkins provides the blameless music 
to words by Lady John Scott on the other side, which follows the 
same procedure. The recording is excellent and those who are 
acquainted with this movement, as also those who Care for the 
Joseph Barnby tradition in sacred music, will be glad to possess it, 


A. R. 


BAND RECORDS 


Major Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band probably 
play Sousa better than any other English band. Indeed, they are 
the only English band that I have ever heard that can play Sousa 
with the same “‘ swagger ”’ that he himself or his old friend and 
colleague Arthur Pryor could produce. A new record called 
Sousa Marches On (Col. DX800) is no exception to the rule, the 
performance being thoroughly exhilarating and the recording of 
the finest quality. It is good to find that some of the lesser-known 
marches are included in this selection. The whole of the marches 
included are as follows : Invincible Eagle, Sabre and Spurs, Thunderer, 
Semper Fidelis, Hands Across the Sea, High School Cadets, and Crusader. 
I have always thought that the High School Cadets is one of Sousa’s 
very best marches, and I should like a record of it by itself ; but 
in the meantime the present one can be regarded as first-class. 

Round the Camp Fire is called a Fantasia, but to my ears it is little 
more than the usual type of selection beloved of brass bands. The 
Grand Massed Brass Bands of the 1937 Leicester Festival are 
in excellent form and the recording (as is always the case in the 
de Montfort Hall) is excellent (Regal-Zono MR2550). 

A new record by the National Military Band (Col. DB1730) 
is of the specialist variety, being a series of Marches for Percussion 
Band. This is just the sort of thing that is wanted in the infants 
and junior departments of schools. The tunes are The Lincolnshire 
Poacher, Rule Britannia, Men of Harlech, I’m Ninety-Five To-day, 
A Hundred Pipers, and John Peel. 

W. A. C. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series Nos. 7 and 8. 

Grieg (piano), Norwegian Bridal March, Op. 19, No. 2 
Grieg), and Leschetitzky (piano), The Two Larks 
Leschetitzky). Parlophone PO7o (10 in., 4s.). 

The performances of both these famous men were electrically 
transferred from Welte Music Rolls made by them in 1906. This 
ingenious idea saves one from the deficiencies of acoustic piano- 
recording while, of course, giving us a good deal less than the 
bencfits of modern direct recording. Having read the labels it is 
difficult to get rid of a picture of the revolving roll and its slight 


jerkiness. But the piano tone, if it has occasional reverberations 


and small blasts, is by no means unpleasant. Leschetitzky was a 
greater teacher than performer and a negligible composer, but I 
imagine no one trained in his method could hear this record 
without emotion. Grieg plays his well-known piece with an 
exuberant enthusiasm that makes one long to have heard him. 
A. R. 


Historical Series Nos. 5 and 6. Francisco d’Andrade 
(baritone) with orchestra: Champagne Aria from Don 
Giovanni (Mozart). Adamo Didur (bass) with orchestra : 
The slander song from The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 
Both sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PO6g (12 in., 6s.). 

| regret that I know so little about these artists. D’Andrade 
appeared in Don Giovanni at Covent Garden about thirty-three 
years ago. Didur was, I think, well known at the Metropolitan 

and elsewhere ; one of his records was issued as late as 1924. 

The recordings now issued by Parlophone both date from 1908 ; 

technically, they are definitely inferior to the Anselmi recordings, 

numbers 1 and 2 in this series. 

Basilio’s aria La calunnia from Il Barbiere is very well sung. His 
handling of the song was presumably the standard one, for I have 
had other old recordings of it (and still have one) which match 
it almost perfectly for style. The record suggests that Didur in his 
prime hada fine, big, resonant voice, but not a voice of exceptional 
quality. It should not be difficult to find a bass at the present time 
who could at least match Didur as regards both voice and artistry. 

D’Andrade sings first the brief recitative Bravo, bravo, archibravo, 
and then lets himself go in the arietta Finch’ han dal vino. An 
admiring studio audience applauds and shouts bis, whereupon 
the obliging artist repeats the arietta. On both occasions he pops 
in a top note towards the end. As a speed merchant I award 
d’Andrade full marks ; otherwise I find little to admire in his 
performance, and much prefer Mr. Brownlee’s (Mozart Society’s 
Don Giovanni album). 

To some these recordings should have a definite souvenir 
interest ; to the not-so-very-old, however,‘$I1 doubt if their 
revival is of much practical importance. 


Historical Series Nos. 3 and 4. Lilli Lehmann with orchestra : 
Heil’ge Quelle reiner Triebe from The Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart) and Du bist der Lenz from Die Walkure 
(Wagner) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon PO63 
(10} in., 6s.). 

The brief passage for Sieglinde which begins with Du bist der 
Lenz will be familiar to all lovers of Wagner. The Mozart excerpt 
is the Countess’s aria Porgi amor (‘‘ Love, I pray, on me take 
pity ’’). The recordings were made in 1907, when the singer was 
fifty-nine years of age. The singer, then, was past her prime. The 
art of recording was too undeveloped to be uniformly successful. 
Mme. Lehmann did not have the knack of singing satisfactorily 
into a funnel. The result was that her records were not too good. 
Compared with the best recordings of the period they are 
definitely bad. 

These, then, are poor recordings of one who achieved remarkable 
fame both as an opera-singer and a teacher. They do not reveal 
the beautiful voice that some of our readers can doubtless recall, 
though they hint at it; and strangely enough, in view of the 
technical defects, they suggest unmistakably that the singer had 
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some glorious low notes. The superb artistry of the Porgi amor, 
however, makes this a valuable record, which singers of Mozart 
would do well to study. The recording of Du bist der Lenz is 
equally interesting vocally, though taken as a whole it is a mere 
travesty of Wagner, owing to the appalling recording of the 
orchestra. 


H.F. V.L. 
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(GREER Noten RNIN 
SONGS 


If last month the issue of English songs reached its lowest level 
of fatuity, then it is doubly refreshing to be able to notice what I 
believe to be the most significant issue since I have been doing 
these notes. I refer to two records containing songs by d’Arba. 
That may mean as little to you as it did to me when I received 
my copies ; indeed, I had to confess a complete ignorance con- 
cerning the composer, and felt especially ashamed on hearing 
that he is English. Although to-day we are beginning to have 
confidence in our own men, it seems that there are still composers 
who must have resort to the Continent for recognition. As a 
matter of fact, I understand that d’Arba (I do not even know his 
Christian name) lives abroad for reasons of health. The B.B.C. 
has broadcast his work, but these are the first recordings. 

There are seven songs, and at a first hearing it is not easy to 
assess them, especially as the words are far from clear, and I 
have not access to any text, but I believe that anybody who hears 
them will want to know them and will be encouraged to search 
out more from the same source. That is, I think, the most 
satisfactory verdict one can pass, and one-that both the composer 
and his recorders would most wish. I will list the songs, which 
are “ advanced,” but not alarmingly so: Le Long du Quai (words 
by Prudhomme ; sung in French), Les Deux Enfants de Roi 
(Emile Verhaeren ; in French), Clover (J. B. Tabb), (X189); 
Racers (J. B. Tabb), The Lamb Child (J. B. Tabb), Carol and 
Wizardry (J. Macleod), (X188). The accompanist on the first 
record is Harry Isaacs and on the second Alan Richardson ; 
the singer throughout is Dorothy Helmrich, the publishers are 
Decca, and the price of each record is 6s. 

These records also mark the recording début of Miss Helmrich, 
known to wireless listeners, and the accompaniments are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. . 

Nancy Evans seems determined to persist in revealing the 
merits of contemporary work, and in her new record has chosen 
Richard Hageman’s Do Not Go, My Love, the words by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. Readers will remember a recent record 
by Dino Borgioli, while some will always treasure that miraculous 
recording by D’Alvarez. With such standards, a new recording 
requires a certain courage, but Miss Evans gives a thoroughly 
satisfactory performance, which, if not wholly inspired, is not 
unworthy of the beauty of this lovely song. Turning over, we 
have two songs by Warlock, which further the work begun by 
Parry Jones ; these are Rest, Sweet Nymphs and St. Anthony of 

Padua (words by Arthur Symons). I still cannot hear all of this 
singer’s words, which is a pity, especially in the last song, a typical 
example of Warlock’s tenuous writing. The number is Decca 
K866 (4s.). 

It is good to have some Handel here ; the G.O.M. appears all 
too rarely in this column, which is surprising in an Englishman 
who is considered by many to be the greatest writer for the voice 
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that the world has yet seen. It is still better to have some 
unfamiliar Handel, and for that reason alone I can recommend 
Essie Ackland singing Break, Fairest Dawn, in an arrangement by 
Ochs. If you like the Largo, you will enjoy this, and I cannot 
understand why we do not hear it more often. Sir Henry Wood 
has just shown us that Handel can still break the box-office, yet 
the amount of recorded Handel is still pathetic. Orchestral 
accompaniment. Miss Ackland’s other song is called My Creed 
and is by Lockton and Carne. It should be popular at the 
Kingsway Hall on Saturday nights, and is here accompanied 
with due solemnity by Herbert Dawson. (H.M.V. B8628, 3s.) 

It seems incredible that Richard Tauber, now in America, 
has only just recorded two obvious Tauberisms ; anyway, here 
they are at last: One Night of Love (Kahn and Schertzinger) and 
Love’s Old Sweet Song (Bingham and Molloy). In these, Mr. 
Tauber is not at his best, and there is a perfectly shocking note 
at the end of the first. But though the accustomed artistry 
has momentarily gone, the voice is still there, and that will be 
enough for many. G. Walter conducts the orchestra. (Parlo- 
phone RO20346, 4s.) Peter Dawson contributes a couple of 
sea songs, which are excellent, Sea Winds (Askew and Harrison) 
and Full Sail (Graves and Buck). Orchestral accompaniment. 
(H.M.V. B8627, 3s.) 

Lastly, there are two records from America, which I will do 
no more than list, except to express surprise at the colour of the 
labels. Nelson Eddy with orchestra sings Deep River (Mans- 
field, arr. Burleigh) and Cadman’s At Dawning on H.M.V. 
DA1585 (4s.); and Richard Crooks assisted by The Balladeers 
and accompanied by Frank La Forge sings Old Black Foe and 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground on DA1583 (4s.). In the latter, 
Ralph Collichio plays the banjo, and the accompanist’s name 
is not without interest. 

A late arrival is Tino Rossi in Lion des Guitarres, from the film 
** Au Son des Guitarres,’”’ and Bella Ragazzina, a serenade from the 
same film, both in French and with orchestra. This little French 
minnow will be appreciated after the two whales from America. 


a. W. 


SOCIETY ISSUES 
BACH ORGAN SOCIETY—Vol. III 


Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Weimar), Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor (‘ Wedge’’), Prelude and Fugue 
in C major (Leipsic), Fugue in A minor (Weimar) : 
played by Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Columbia (seven 
12 in. in album, with notes, £2 2s. od.). 

A correspondent recently wrote to the Listener saying that he 
had given up listening to organ broadcasts because of (1) 
monotony, (2) loud effects. ‘“‘As for the usual crashing and 
burring I must endure between soft spots, they become so 
quickly intolerable that I simply switch off.” 


Now things are not so bad as that with organ recording, but 
Dr. Parratt’s warning has not yet been laid to heart by organists 
that “‘ much larger use should be made of single stops ” and that 
** families of stops should be oftener heard alone.” 

In the second volume of the ** Organ Music of Bach ” Dr. 
Schweitzer made very little use, naturally, of the full organ and 
the ear seldom suffered assault. But he cannot avoid using it in 
the massive works of this third album, and it is at such times that 
one becomes aware of what may well be called a riot of sound 
and not the “round and soft colour peculiar to Silbermann 
organs.” Thus at the opening of the C minor Prelude the melodic 
line is overshadowed by the burring of tone on the manuals 
(the mixtures are the villains of the piece) and by too prominent 
a pedal. It is only right to say that several times my fibre needles 
would not stand up perfectly satisfactorily to the weight of 
tone involved, and possibly organ records are better with steel 
needles. Organists will notice with regret the virtual extinction 
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of the little semiquaver figure above a pedal point on each of its 
appearances—at least, this happens on my E.M.G. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s ‘‘ echo” effects, where the manuals only are 
in use, sometimes in the Prelude and in the passage of padding 
towards the end of the Fugue, will not please the purist. Per. 
sonally I like them. 

There is fine clarity in the part-playing of the C minor Fugue, 
and even more so in the A minor, even if sometimes at the expense 
of true legato playing. 

Schweitzer’s view of the C major Prelude seems to be that of 
Straube, “‘the vociferous welcome of the populace to a reigning 
prince,’ and to this end he draws the trumpet on the Swell at 
the start. I feel the music to be pastoral in nature, though, of 
course, there is a big climax at the close! But a quieter opening 
would have been welcome. 

Why should detached pedal notes stab one’s ears so? Cellos 
and basses do not play mere foundational notes so loudly. Here 
again is a problem for organists. Pedals are too prominent in 
this Prelude, and in almost every record detached notes would 
be better with softer stops drawn. 

Schweitzer dispenses with mixtures and reeds in the C major 
Fugue, except at the pedal entry after a long period of rest, and 
the quiet playing of most of the Fugue makes it the best record 
in the album, in spite of some lack of finger-fluency here and 
there. 

There are plenty of fine moments in the E minor Prelude and 
Fugue, and the recording of the full organ is more successful 
than in the other works. Quite probably in a larger room where 
one could be at some distance from the instrument the effect 
would be splendid. But how many of us have such rooms! 

These recordings, then, are variable. Schweitzer’s interpreta- 
tions follow the broad and spacious lines we all know. He plays 
for the sake of the music and sets an even course from which he 
does not waver. As the prefaces to his and Widor’s edition of 
Bach show, Schweitzer’s registration schemes are not always those 
English organists favour, but they were not made with English 
organs in mind. An essay on Bach, founded on the remarks of 
the correspondent who vilified Bach in the March (1937) 
GRAMOPHONE, and analytical notes accompany the album. These 
are by the present writer. 

P.S.—Mr. de Brisay writes to tell me that the provisional list 
of Buxtehude recordings he hopes may be made by Dr. Thalben 
Ball include Preludes and Fugues No. 8 in E major and No. 14 
in G minor, Fugues Nos. 17 and 19, and Choral Preludes on 
Von Gott willich nicht lassen: Nun komm der Heiden Heiland: Puer 
Natus in Bethlehem: In dulci Fubilo. It is to be hoped that this list 
will stir up hesitating subscribers ! 


THE MOZART CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY—Vol. If 


Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin played by Lili Krauss 
and Simon Goldberg. Columbia (seven 12 in. in album, 
with notes, £2 2s. od.). 

Sonata in F (K.377), Sonata in B flat (K.378), Sonata in 
E flat (K.380). 

The second album of Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte and 
Violin leaves me with nothing to say but praise. Both playing 
and recording are of the highest quality, and the balance is 
perfect. The album reaches, indeed, an even higher standard 
than before, and I urge it upon readers as an absolute casket of 
delights. 

Mozart is very much the fashion now: this craze may pass 
as such things do, but such an album as this can never fail to 
bring joy. Mozart lives on these discs in all his moods, and all 
are realized with superb artistry by the players. Here is chamber 
music at its beautiful best. 

A writer new to me, Frank Walker, has provided an excellent 
long essay on the growth of the violin sonata in Mozart’s own 
hands and a sufficient analysis of the music. 

A.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Se.ections and Medleys 

)nce again the adroit Debroy Somers Band open these pages 
with another melange of old favourites. This time all the 
wcll-known overtures have been vivisected and reassembled 
neitly and unobtrusively to form what they are pleased to name 
* 812” and All That. As usual, they give a splendid perform- 
ance, spirited, clean and neat. Columbia DX8o01 must be 
noted. After a comparatively prolonged absence the New 
Mayfair Orchestra turn up again with a selection from the 
G:iety Theatre show “ Going Greek.”’ This ison H.M.V. BD456. 
In entertainment value this version is almost on a par with the 
D: broy Somers disc of last month. There are no vocals, but it 
is 20 worse for that. 

Now four sides of a more boisterous kind from Harry Roy 
ard his Orchestra. On Parlophone Fo931-2 is recorded the 
H:rry Roy Stage Show. It is a triumph for the recording engineers 
as well as for the lads taking part. The Garrick Theatre, South- 
port, is the venue of this successful adventure, and if the vociferous 
applause of the audience is any criterion then these two discs are 
destined to be in great demand. An Old Time Minstrel Show tells 
one what to expect of Regal-Zono MR2547. It is performed by 
The Mississippi Minstrels, who follow the time-honoured 
format of such shows—an ensemble chorus, wisecracks, solos, etc. 
—and they succeed uncommonly well. 

Still another Stage Show Medley, this time by Jack Daly. This 
is not recorded in a theatre and presumably is a carbon copy of 
Daly’s act on the boards. Apart from one or two typical Irish 
anecdotes Regal-Zono MR2546 boils down to a medley of songs 
taken from Daly’s repertoire. An orchestra accompanies. Of 
little more interest is Round the Houses, a medley of old tunes such 
as Daisy Bell, Pack Up Your Troubles, One of the Ruins that Cromwell 
Knocked About a Bit, etc., sung by Alf ’Awkins and his Coster 
Pals (Regal-Zono MR2548). 

For a change, here are three records, Rex 9134-6, which will 
make excellent Christmas gifts for the kiddies. They contain 
the immortal Stories of Christopher Robin, sung and related 
in a most appropriate style by Frank Luther. They include 
Buckingham Palace, Hoppity, Market Square, Cherry Stones, Isn't It 
Funny, Us Two, Sing Ho! for the Life of a Bear, It’s Very, Very Funny, 
ICould Spend a Happy Morning, Sneezles, Wind on the Hill, The Three 
Foxes, In the Fashion, Vespers, In the Dark, and The King’s Breakfast. 

The Casse-Noisette Suite as played by Quentin M. Maclean 
is only mildly interesting ; lovers of the cinema organ may think 
differently, so hear Columbia FB1771. The Medley of Famous 
Marches played by Harold Ramsay on Parlophone F925 is to 
my mind more suitable material for such an instrument, and for 
once in a while Ramsay does not overwhelm one with sheer 
noise. The snippets include Washington Post, Semper Fidelis, 
Hungarian March, Rodeo Parade, London Scottish and Gladiator’s 
Farewell. A Selection of Old Timers played by a diabolical com- 
bination of Barrel Organ and Accordion is the limit of banality 
on Panachord 25941. 

Patricia Rossborough turns her attention towards the films 
this month, and in particular to “‘ Gangway ”’ from which she plays 
a selection of the principal tunes with her customary sangfroid 
and skill (Parlophone F926). 
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Of the other pianists all proceed with their own particular 
series of medleys, revivals, etc. First we have that pair of 
duettists, Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, in Tin Pan Alley 
Medley No. 5 (Parlophone Fg11), then comes Len Green with 
No. R7 of his Melodies of the Month on Rex g130, and 
lastly Charlie Kunz gives his usual lessons in light and 
shade with Kunz Revivals No. 3, on Decca F6503, followed 
by its modern counterpart, Charlie Kunz Piano Medley 
No. D8, on Decca F6496, and closes his account with a Waltz 
Medley on Decca F6517. The ingredients of this are of very 
early vintage—Daisy Bell, In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, and 
the like. To add still more instrumental variety, Primo Scala’s 
Accordion Band, Reginald (Blackpool) Dixon, and a new- 
comer, Ronald Chesney, enter the fray with selections of 
popular songs. On Rex g120 Scala presents No. 13 of his Six 
Hits of the Day medleys, on Rex 9148 there is No 16 of the Dixon 
Hits, and Chesney’s contribution is on 9142. He is no mean 
performer on the harmonica either. He’s not a Larry Adler 
for all that, as comparison with either Decca F6491 or Columbia 
FB1775 will convince you. The Decca disc contains four 
titles, namely Japanese Sandman, Somebody Stole My Gal, Some of 
These Days and Dardanella. On the Columbia record Adler mixes 
his harmonica-playing with a spot of singing ; I wish he wouldn’t, 
he is so much better as an instrumentalist. You Can’t Run Away 
from Love To-night and Night Over Shanghai are the titles. 

The last selection is from the film “‘On the Avenue” and is 
played by Jay Wilbur and his Band on Rex 9141. It is not 
outstanding, but it is certainly above the mediocre. 


Vocalists 

I find the Gracie Fields records somewhat disappointing ; in 
all the four titles she stresses the sentiment too much and she is 
inclined to use too many vocal tricks borrowed from the crooning 
fraternity which destroy her individuality. Hear Our Song, 
Where Are You? (Rex 9133), The Greatest Mistake of My Life and 
Cherry Blossom Lane on Rex 9140, and maybe you will agree. 
There is no doubt, however, about the ultimate appeal of 
Columbia FB1768, on which Hildegarde sings Yours and Mine 
and I’m Feelin’ Like a Million, or to the rather coarser texture of 
Judy Shirley’s voice in You’re Here, You’re There and A Little 
Co-operation from You on Parlophone F928. 

Lili Palmer is not nearly so convincing in We'll Never Run 
Short of Love and Sunset in Vienna on Decca F6500. Connie 
Boswell’s personality registers well in Yours and Mine on Bruns- 
wick 02474, but I thought That Old Feeling rather tame by 
comparison, but still streets ahead of either All God’s Chillun Got 
Rhythm or Everybody Sing sung by Judy Garland on Brunswick 
02478. These are pretty crude. 

Although records by Jeam Sablon have been noticed before, 
H.M.V. B8635 is the first disc by him that has come my way. 
The label classes him as a baritone, and so he is but he croons 
also. He has a fairly good range and a timbre something akin 
to that of Crosby. He sings Can I Forget ? from the film “‘ High, 
Wide and Handsome,” and Afraid to Dream from “‘ You Can’t 
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Have Everything.”” You can afford to overlook Decca F6485 
on which The Street Singer sings Jn an Old Cathedral Town and 
A Sailboat in the Moonlight in favour of Tracy’s other songs Shake 
Hands with a Millionaire and Let Us Be Sweethearts Over Again on 
Decca F6495. 

Of the trio of records by Leslie Hutchinson I cordially 
recommend Parlophone Fg15. Here Hutch displays his pianistic 
as well as his vocal abilities. The titles are Singing for You and 
Paris is Not the Same. That Old Feeling, Whispers in the Dark 
(Parlophone F916), Stardust on the Moon and Good-night to You All 
(Parlophone F917) are his other songs. The latter title is 
coupled with You Needn’t Have Kept It a Secret by Morton Downey, 
who sings them with fervour on Rex 9144. There is something 
more definite about Ralph Silvester’s style of delivery on 
Rex 9131. His is a more robust voice which has improved 
tremendously of late. A little less output and more light and 
shade would improve its effect still further. He sings Let Us 
Be Sweethearts Over Again and You're Looking for Romance, I’m 
Looking for Love. 

Brunswick have started a revival stunt in connection with 
Bing Crosby’s most successful songs. Numbers 1 and 2— 
Please and Brother, Can You Spare a Dime respectively—are recorded 
on 02473, so here’s a chance to fill in the gaps in your collection 
and incidentally be sure of getting two winners each time. Dan 
Donovan’s record, H.M.V. BD455, comes as a sort of refresher 
amongst a welter of popular songs. He is most effective in the 
sprightly Irish song J’// Marry Ye When Me Garden Grows and in 
The Daughter of Mother Machree. Not less interesting, though 
rather more “ fruity,”’ is Bobby Farrell singing songs of his 
native country—Rose of Killarney and A Little Bit of Heaven—on 
Parlophone F929. 

Phil Regan sings a song from his film ‘‘ The Hit Parade,” 
namely Last Night I Dreamed of You, on Decca F6486, and couples 
it inconspicuously with Seventh Heaven. Bob Mallin is also in 
his seventh heaven singing a song that might have been written 
specially for him and his guitar. They’re Tough, Mighty Tough, 
in the West is the title, and though the reverse, Sailboat in the 


Moonlight, is a less suitable addition to his repertoire it is none the 
less acceptable (Rex 9093). 
Teddy Grace, presumably a male of the species, sings Rock 


It for Me and Dispossessed by You on Brunswick 02475. I say 
‘* presumably ”’ because if his name had been omitted from the 
label I should have said that the owner of the voice was a woman. 
You remember Tiny Winter’s style of singing—well, Grace’s 
-style is most similar. He may be amusing, but not in these songs. 


‘Humour, Hill-Billies and Yodellers 


Doubtless the funniest record that I have picked out of my 
basket for months is Decca F6499. It is entitled Radio Boloni. 
Whether you listen to sponsored programmes from the Continent 
-or not, you should most certainly listen to this satirical skit by 
Peter Taunton. Not all the praise is for him, however ; the 
recording engineers deserve more than a modicum for their slick 
-dubbing of the various effects. After this hilarious disc Reading 
to the Children and The Botany Class, two monologues by Arthur 
Marshall, seem rather flat. But really they are quite up to 
standard ; indeed, I rate this disc, Columbia DB1729, as one of 
his_ best. 

Robb Wilton follows with his own particular brand of humour, 
rather more obvious and somewhat broader, though not a wit less 
funny. He is assisted by Florence Palmer in one of their best- 
known episodes, The Police Station. This recorded version is as 
successful as any of his sketches hitherto broadcast, but naturally 
it does not register so well as when seen on the stage (Regal-Zono 
MR2545)- wer 

The usual vendors of hill-billy songs have not so far put in an 
appearance, and so The Ranch Boys singing The Old Oak Tree 
and Lone Star have the field to themselves, and they make the 
most of the opportunity. Panachord 25940 is a good disc of its 
type. Eddie Cook, a yodeller from Ireland, wobbles his way 
through Mountain Refrain and The Yodelling Accordion Man on 
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Regal-Zono MR2544. That is not intended as a disparaging 
statement either. He’s good. 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 

Once again Decca have reissued the Ambrose concert arrange- 
ment of When Day is Done. It has previously been issued on 
K745 and K849 coupled with a Silly Symphony Selection and 
Escapada respectively. On the present disc, K867, it is coupled 
with a concert arrangement of Solitude played by The (reunited) 
Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra. I have expressed my views 
about elaboration of popular tunes in previous issues, and though 
Solitude is a grade or two higher in musical quality than most 
tunes chosen for this “‘ special arrangement ”’ process, it gains 
nothing by being turned inside out. Much more to my liking 
is a new unpretentious rhythmical composition by Billy Mayer, 
He has named it Aquarium Suite, which is in four parts: Willow 
Moss, Moorish Idol, Fantail and Whirligig. It is played by Billy 
Mayerl (at the piano) and his Orchestra. In conception | 
like it better than Mayerl’s Four Aces Suite, and as presented on 
Columbia DB1726-7 it is clean and decisive and has obviously 
been thoroughly rehearsed. 

The Albert Sandler Trio play the lovely Faery Song from 
“The Immortal Hour” in a really captivating manner on 
Columbia FB1769, which is backed with the salon violinists’ 
delight Le Canari ; this is little more than a vehicle for displaying 
the soloist’s proficiency. It is attractive entertainment for all 
that, though not more so than two more old favourites, Valse 
Septembre and Songe d’Automne, played in the true old-fashioned 
style by the Richard Crean Orchestra on H.M.V. B8634. 
Like Columbia DB1725, which contains Gavotte and Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance No. 1, this is definitely a disc for the older generation. 
The Orchestre Locatelli are able executants on the Columbia 
disc. 

The Orchestra Mascotte are assisted by an organ in two 
additions to their ever-growing list of recorded waltzes. This 
month they play Wiener Biirger and Spatsommertag on Parlophone 
R2433, and as usual they sail through them cleanly and without 
mishap. By comparison The Blue Hungarian Band are rather 
ponderous in two more waltzes—The Student Prince and My Hero 
on Regal-Zono MR2549—whilst The Waltz of the Gipsies by 
Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra on Decca F6487 
is little more than a solo by Monti Rey, the vocalist. The 
coupling is Let Us Be Sweethearts Over Again, which is too slow 
to be more than mildly interesting. 

Reginald Foort at the B.B.C. Theatre organ sets a rollicking 
pace in El Relicario on H.M.V. BD454, but as in Hejre Kati 
(Czardas) on the reverse, speed is not the only ingredient ; there 
is light and shade in the appropriate places, a remark which 
applies equally well to The Lost Chord and The Holy City played 
by Henry Croudson on Regal-Zono MR2551. Here, Croudson 
has the assistance of a Brass Quartette. 

On Columbia FB1772 Rawicz and Landauer, the piano 
duettists, play their own arrangement of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2. Here, they show a sureness and fluency which 
the Parlophone disc of two months ago lacked ; moreover, there 
is a better understanding between the present performers, and 
the nett result is pleasant and perfect entertainment of its type. 
And now here once again is Christopher Robin Saying His Prayers ; 
this time through the medium of an unnamed vocalist, Howard 
Jacobs’ incomparable saxophone-playing, and by his orchestra. 
The coupling to this is Solitude. Columbia FB1770 is a disc to ear- 
mark, and if you like solo accordion records Panachord 25939 
may be of interest. It contains Sharpshooters’ March, Ciribiribin 
and O Sole Mio played by one Pietro. Personally, I prefer 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band in Cherry Blossom Lane and 
Let Us Be Sweethearts Over Again on Rex 9139. Why Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders should attempt Twelfth Street 
Rag beats me ; Limehouse Blues, the coupling to Rex 9143, shows 
a little better judgment, but not much. 

Finally, here are six new Bosworth records. All are of the light 
orchestral type and most of them are well worth a hearing. 
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BC1016 contains Rendezvous, Aletter’s very old favourite in a 
modern setting, Fairy of the Glen and Spanish Dance ; on BC1018 
there are Where the Prien Flows, Fate and On State Parade, and on 
BC1o1g9 The Chase is followed by Cocktail Girl and Storm Galop. 
Louis Voss and his Orchestra are responsible for all these. 
The West End Celebrity Orchestra play Gypsy Idyll, Fackanapes 
and The Winner on BC1020, and the International Radio 
Orchestra dispense Poison Cup, Tempest, Irish Souvenir, Goblins’ 
Frolic (BC1021), and Kismet, Adagio Cantabile and Agitato Furioso 
on BC1o17. If you want more definite pointers hear 1016 
1018 and 1019. : 


Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) excel themselves in So Rare 
0. 9137. This is undoubtedly one of the tunes of the moment, 
aid apart from the unnecessary vocal ornament in the last few 
g ooves, this version is delectable. The coupling, You're Here, 
lowre There, is a little inferior, this mostly because of the lower 
quality of the tune. Moon at Sea on 9128 falls in about the same 
grade, and the plea on the reverse, Let Us Be Sweethearts Over 
gain, leaves me cold. This is poor stuff—the tune, not the 
playing. It was inevitable that the Cotton boys should record 
hey’re Tough, Mighty Tough, in the West : this suits their lighter side 
edmirably. The coupling to this disc (9138) is Day In, Day Out. 
‘The Waltz of the Gipsies and Home Town, both from “ London 
i\hapsody,” are the remaining Cotton numbers. These are just 
fiir (g108). 


Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) have impressed 
rie not a little by their recent broadcasts. 
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play snappy arrangements of Peckin’ and Big Apple. A little less 
noise from the drummer would have improved these still further. 


Dick Robertson and his Orchestra have recorded one side 
for Rex and two for Panachord. On Rex 9146 they make a 
mild attempt to swing to My Cabin of Dreams, and on Panachord 
they revert to normal and are much more successful with Strangers 
in the Dark. The respective couplings are Till the Clock Strikes 
Three played by Will Osborne and his Orchestra and Gone 
with the Wind. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) are making the grade 
slowly but surely. This month they have three records to their 
name, and of these I commend MR2554. which contains A Little 
Co-operation from You (wrongly labelled as a waltz) and Mine 
Alone. MR2553 is a good second best ; Whispers in the Dark and 
In the Mountains of the Moon are the titles hereon. The tunes on 
MRa2555 are played in strict dance tempo, but the record arrived 
too late for classification under that heading. Gangway and Help 
Your Neighbour are their names ; both are fox-trots. 


Bram Martin and his Band (Regal-Zono) resurrect the 
Tiger Rag, but do not change the colour of his stripes so very 
much. It’s not a bad attempt for all that. This is on MR2556, 
on which they also attempt something which, if not entirely 
successful, is at least original. Hear their Post Horn Swing if 
you’re interested, if not hear them in I’m Happy When You're 
Happy and She’s My Lovely on MR2575. This Js my choice of 
these two records. 


Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Colum- 
bia) also make a complete success of So 





! heir arrangements and the neat execu- © 
ton of them are the most notable features. 
(Of course, Harris leads a pretty strong 
tcam these days, the effect of which can 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Rare. 1 always admire the restraint of 
? their playing and arrangements; So Rare 
is one of their best. It is coupled with 
Whispers in the Dark on FB1791. Good 


be heard any time on any of his H.M.V. 
discs. For example hear either BD5271 


or BD5272; the former reveals the suavity 
of the band in the melody numbers No 
More You and Goodnight to You All, and 
you know the mood of They’re Tough, 
Mighty Tough, in the West and The Sheep 
were in the Meadow. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra 
Decca) have also recorded They’ re Tough, 
Mighty Tough and The Sheep were in the 
Veadow, but they are not coupled on 
one disc. The respective couplings are 
Goodnight to You All (F6484) and A Little 
Co-operation from You (F6483). Although 
there is not a deal of difference there 
is just that little extra polish in these 
Ambrose arrangements that turns the 
balance in their favour. None of these 
titles, however, appeals to me so well as 
Stardust on the Moon on F6494. There is 
some splendid ensemble tone here. The 
reverse title is In the Mountains of the 
Moon, a tuneful waltz. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
(Parlophone) revive a tune which had 
a vogue some years ago, namely, Bessie 
Couldn’t Help It. This is another Gonella 
vehicle ; at any rate he sings the vocal, 
and occupies 75 per cent. of the rest of 
the disc with his trumpet-playing. You 
Can’t Dance on the reverse consists mostly 
of scat vocal (Fgog). This is not one of 
their brightest records. They atone for 
this, however, on Fgo8, on which they 





Josephine Bradley and her Ball- 
room Orchestra (Decca). Let’s Call 
the Whole Thing Off (Fox-Trot) and 
Swing is the Thing (Swing-Step). 
F6489. 

Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra 
(H.M.V.). The First Time I Saw You 
(Fox-Trot) and Jn the Mountains of the 
Moon (Waltz), BD5276. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). /’// 
See You in My Dreams, Beautiful Ohio, 
Happy-Go-Lucky You, Darktown Strut- 
ters’ Ball, Some of These Days, Stars in 
My Eyes, Stardust, and Miss Annabelle 
Lee (Paul Jones), E11339. You Needn’t 
Have Kept It a Secret (Waltz) and Good- 
night to You All (Fox-Trot), Fg18. Can 
I Forget You? (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
You're Here, You’re There (Quick-Step), 
Fg19. Don’t Say Good-bye (Quick- 
Step) and J Hum a Waltz (Waltz), 
F920. 

Gerry Moore, piano solo (Parlo- 
phone). No More You (Quick-Step) 
and A Message from the Man in the 
Moon (Slow Fox-Trot), Fg2t. 

Robert Renard Dance Orches- 
tra (Parlophone). Fortuna (Tango) 
and Fireflowers (Tango), Fg22. ° 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom 
Melody (Columbia). Youre My 
Desire (Fox-Trot) and You’re Not Too 
Bad Yourself (Quick-Step), FB1793. 








as these are, Yours and Mine and Your 
Broadway and My Broadway (FB1790) 
run them pretty close, and excepting 
So Rare, Foolin’ Myself by Carroll 
Gibbons and his Boy Friends on 
FB1783 is sweeter and neater than 
them all. The backing is You're Here, 
You're There. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone) also play Foolin’ Myself on 
F907. I prefer both the Gibbons arrange- 
ment and tempo. The reverse title is 
Old Man Moon, which is uninteresting by 
comparison with either A Little Co-operation 
from You or The Sheep were in the Meadow 
on Fgo6. Harry Roy and his Tiger 
Ragamuffins put in an appearance 
this month; they go back years for the 
subject-matter of Foro. Sailing on the 
Robert E. Lee and Ragtime Cowboy Foe are 
given a modern and quite a respectable 
setting. 


George Elrick and his Music 
Makers (Columbia) make great play 
with The Organ, the Monkey and Me ; 
it is not all fooling and Elrick vocal, 
however, there is method in their mad- 
ness; a remark which is even more 
applicable in respect of the reverse 
title of FB1797, You Can’t Swing a 
Love Song. The Trouble with Me is You 
is the number which shows the full 
capabilities of the band; this is 
coupled with Goodnight to You All on 
FB1796. 
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Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) seem to make 
little progress in either style or in their arrangements. My 
Cabin of Dreams and I Know Now on FB1787 are only just above 
the mediocre ; they succeed best in such numbers as Tango 
Romantico on FB1788. The backing to this is A Gipsy Wedding. 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono) still persist with their crazy effects in all their titles. A 
Star is Born and Gone with the Wind are on MR2558, and That 
Old Feeling and Lovely One are the numbers recorded on MR2557. 
Enough is as good as a feast, but there’s more than enough here. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


You remember what I said about Lew Stone and his]Band 
lastmonth ? Youdo? Well, the position is completely reversed 
this month ; So Rare and I Know Now are tunes more fitting to 
the Stone make-up and on Decca F6488 they certainly confirm 
this. So Rare is the better of the two, both in arrangement and 
in exposition. There is no reason, however, why Stone and his 
boys should not have given us their ideas of Power House and 
The Toy Trumpet. By comparison Rudy Vallee and his 
Orchestra merely toy with Turn Off the Moon, and though 
Seventh Heaven, a waltz on the reverse, is somewhat of an improve- 
ment, both titles are only mediocre ; their saving grace is Vallee’s 
vocals. 

For would-be dancers of a different kind Brunswick have 
issued two records. They are labelled as Records for Tap 
Dancers. Victor Young and his Orchestra supply the music. 
Anchors Aweigh and Sidewalks of New York on 02472 are played as 
accompaniments for those who wish to practise the “ Military 
Tap” and “ Soft Shoe,” respectively. Another “‘ Soft Shoe ” 
accompaniment, Tea for Two, is coupled with ‘* Beginner’s Tap,” 
the tune in this case being Sweet Sue. These are on 02471. 

Lani McIntire and his Hawaiians are a cut above the 
ordinary in Little Heaven of the Seven Seas, the honours going chiefly 
to the vocal trio ; on the reverse of Decca F6492 they couple 
melody with rhythm in a bright number, Sophisticated Hula, 
which is even more likeable. Harry Leader and his Band 
contribute two waltzes, Let Us Be Sweethearts and The Greatest 
Mistake of My Life, on Columbia FBr1800. Straightforward 
material and simple treatment, too, are the chief features on 
Regal-Zono MR2576, where Wally Bishop and his Band play 
The First Time I Saw You and Was It Rain ? 

The Six Swingers under the direction of George Scott 
Wood break new ground with swing paraphrases of Just a Wee 
Deoch an’ Deris and ‘‘Gettin’’’ thro’ the Rye, which they call Hot 
Scotch. It’s Scotch all right and it has a kick and a flavour that 
will tickle the palates of many (Columbia FBr1792). Len 
Newberry and his Cascades of Rhythm, on the other hand, 
do not reveal anything out of the ordinary on Columbia FB1794. 
They are comparatively soporific in Stardust on the Moon, but 
liven up considerably. in Turn Off the Moon on the reverse. 

Henry Hall and his Orchestra, still with Columbia, are 
particularly impressive in The First Time I Saw You ; I like the 
arrangement and its restrained treatment. In Home Town, the 
backing to FB1789, they are more flamboyant than Billy 
Thorburn and his Music, who play the same number on 
Parlophone F912 and couple it with a tuneful arrangement of 
I Know Now. The general appeal of these two discs is good, 
which is more than I can say of Lennie Hayton and his 
Orchestra, who play Night Over Shanghai and I Know Now on 
Panachord 25943. 

Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra share H.M.V. BD5274 
with. Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians. Duchin plays 
You're Looking for Romance in almost routine style and Lombardo, 
though not so sugary as usual, is still corny.: Eugen Wolff and 


his Orchestra attain a rather higher standard with Sunshine 
in Spring and Land of Love on Parlophone R2435, though their 
ideas are not so clearly expressed as those of the Broadway 
Rhythm Kings playing Can I Forget You? and The Folks Who 
Live on the Hill on Regal-Zono MR2559. 

Now for some pyrotechnics, first by Valaida on the trumpet 
in still another Tiger Rag and I Can’t Believe You're in Love with 
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Me (Parlophone F923), and secondly by Joe Daniels and His 
Hot Shots, who are comparatively calm in Cherry Blossom Lane 
and Home Town on Parlophone F933. On Fg24 the Daniels boys 
are heard to better advantage in China Boy and are more deter- 
mined, but not more interesting, in Farewell Blues. 

There is an attractive bunch of tangos; the Oskar Joost 
Tango Orchestra play Rafaela and Moonlight on the Rio Grande 
in capital style on Decca F6501. The first named has a mcst 
intriguing rhythm, though it is not so definite as is expounded by 
The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro in E/ Buey Solo and 
Resentimiento on Parlophone OT156. The Wiener Tanz Or- 
chestra are more stereotyped and definitely less attractive than 
either Joost or the Canaro crowd in a medley of Continenial 
Tango Favourites on Columbia FB1785. There is only ore 
rumba record, and that must not be missed. It is by the 
Lecuona Cuban Boys, who get full marks for Blue Rumba and 
a hybrid (Rumba-Fox-Trot) Coubanakan. This is a charming 
number (Columbia FB178o). 


Late Arrivals 


Louis Levy and the Gaumont-British Symphony sti!! 
weave their ornate patterns and always manage to keep them 
fresh. On Columbia FB1786 they play a selection of tunes fromm 
the film “ Broadway Melody of 1938,” with Eve Becke and 
Gerry Fitzgerald as vocalists. Was It Rain? and Moon at Sea 
are two numbers which mark the recording début of Eric Chitty 
(a speedway star) on Regal-Zono MR2574. He may be a good 
speedway rider but as a vocalist he just ’aint! He should hear 
and inwardly digest the methods of Les Allen in Moon at Sea 
and in Goodnight to You All on Columbia FB1782, and he would 
learn a thing or two, especially enunciation and pronunciation, 
from Turner Layton, who sings You’re Looking for Romance and 
I Know Now on Columbia FB1708. 

Big Bill Campbell and his Hill-Billy Band provide splendid 
entertainment with Horsey Horsey-and I Like Mountain Music on 
Columbia FB1784, and though Duke Ellington may resent 
Henry Croudson’s interpretations of Caravan and _ Solitude 
(Regal-Zono MR2569) on a cinema organ, he will probably 
admit they are just as fitting entertainment for the unsophisticated 
as the London Piano-Accordion Band playing Home Town, 
A Million Tears, Was It Rain? and a number with a significant 
title, Jt’s Never Too Late to Mend, on Regal-Zono MR2573 and 
MR2572 respectively. 

A rousing recording of the Entry March from J. Strauss’s ‘‘ Gipsy 
Baron” comes from the Grand Symphony Orchestra on 
Parlophone R2431 ; and like most tunes from this pen it has 
splendid melody. On the reverse the orchestra play a Coronation 
march, Die Folkunger. The Eric Harden Dance Orchestra 
are cheering with material of a different kind ; their speciality 
on Parlophone F927 is a laughing and crooning saxophone. 
Hear Saxophone Fireworks and Merry-Go-Round if you’re interested 
in this sort of thing. 

BOHEMIAN. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***#* John’s idea (Basie) (62334) 

**** One o'clock jump (Basie) (62332) 
(Brunswick 02466—s.). 

Wm. Basie (pf) with Earl Warren, 
Ronald Washington (altos); Lester 
Young, Hershel Evans (tens); Ed. 
Lewis, Bobby Moore, Wilbur “ Buck ” 
Clayton (imps) ; Dan Minor, Geo. Hunt 
trmbs) ; Fred Green (g) ; Walter Paige 
b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Nothing is more dangerous than for a 
reviewer to attempt to forecast what a band 
may do in the future, but these two new 
Basies suggest that I was not so far out 
when I said last month that one day the 
band was going to make a record that 
would hit the bull. 

First of all the compositions. Unlike so 
many of the popular songs, which an 
unenlightened public demand from dance 
bands, these tunes, or arrangements (call 
then what you like), are in typical jazz vein. 
Forearmed with such weapons, it is perhaps 
not surprising that a band with such an in- 
stinctive understanding of jazz should have 
produced two records which ring true. But 
authenticity is perhaps only the start of 
their appeal. Coupled with it one finds a 
degree of capability in both soloists and 
ensemble that has added elegance to 
genuineness. 

Basie, who for all the reputation he 
achieved in the early days with Benny 
Moten’s band has too often sounded syn- 
thetic to me, seems this time to have 
captured the spirit of swing, a point none 
the less obvious from the fact that he is 
still such a curious mixture of Fats Waller 
and Earl Hines that at various moments he 
might be either and at other times the two 
rolled into one. -Then added to Lester 
Young’s always swell tenor we have Buck 
Clayton and the trombone above their usual 
standard, and a rhythm section whose swing, 
thanks in no small measure to Walter 
Paige’s bass, is often quite devastating. 

Yes, Basie’s band is at last beginning to 
show on the wax something of those qualities 
which sent John Hammond into ecstasies 
over its performances in the flesh. ‘The 
worst that can be said of the records is that, 
if they conta’n some licks that are not very 
original, only those who have indigestion 
from hearing too many records too often 
are likely to be bored with them—yet 
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Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
****Cryin’ mood (Razaf, Webb) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) (62069) 
**#** Rusty hinge (Brown, La _ Freniere) 
(v by Louis Jordan) (62064) 
(Brunswick 02470—33.). 

One of the subtlest but surest changes 
that have taken place over the last year or 
two in coloured bands is the superficial 
polish they have acquired. In the old days 
all Negro combinations were crude, and if 
it is an exaggeration to say that this was 
accepted by those who understood as part 
and parcel of the spirit, if not the letter, of 
their music, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that little criticism was voiced if only 
because it was feared that the acquirement 
of polish might curb the freedom of expres- 
sion which enabled the Negro musicians 
to portray the fundamental characteristics 
which are the essence of jazz. 

But in spite of the toleration of this lack 
of musical finesse, the polish has been 
acquired, and in many cases the feared 
result has followed. In an attempt to 
achieve the white man’s culture, many 
Negro bands have assumed the nauseating 
archness which has robbed jazz of all its 
natural appeal and made of it merely the 
worthless froth which we in this country are 
pleased to accept as dance music. 

There are, however, exceptions, and one 
of the brightest is Chick Webb’s band. 
One has only to listen to its performances 
of these two simple little songs, which 
it takes at an easy swing tempo, to realize 
that it has acquired what even the most 
academically minded can hardly deny is 
worth describing as a musical elegance. 
Yet none of the fundamental characteristics 
of jazz have been sacrificed. In fact, if 
anything, the cleaning-up process has 
resulted in the swing for which this band 
has always been renowned being even more 
obvious. More relaxed, it is at the same 
time more clearly defined. 

In Cryin’ mood the inimitable Ella sur- 
passes even herself. 


* * * 
Claude Hopkins and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Honey (Simons, Gillespie, Whiting) 
(v) (62140) 
*** My kinda love (Alter, Trent) (v) 
(62143) 
(Brunswick 02463—3s.). 
Hopkins (p) with Eugene Johnson, 
Arbell Harris, Ben Smith, Robert 





Sands (reeds); Lincoln Mills, Shirley 
Clay, Jabbo Smith (tmps) ; Floyd Brady, 
Vic Dickerson, Fred Norman (irmbs) ; 


Walter Jones (g) ; A. Baker (b) ; Pete 
Jacobs (ds). Vocalist: Baby White. 


Now by way of contrast consider the 
above. 

Here we have a band that has achieved 
almost, if not quite, the polish of Chick 
Webb’s. Also I don’t think anyone can 
fairly say that it is deficient in an under- 
standing of jazz in its better aspects. Yet 
there is something that doesn’t ring quite 
true. The swing is there, but alloyed with 
a tendency to affectation, a suggestion of 
self-consciousness, as though the music were 
determined to call attention to the nice 
clean paper on which it was written. 

This impression is particularly strong in 
Hopkins’s piano solos, which, with their 
Hinesian articulation (a quality I have not 
previously noticed in Hopkins’s playing), 
might otherwise have been particularly 
attractive. 

However, the record is by no means 
without its commendable aspects, and 
among them is the improvement in Baby 
White’s vocals. The young lady is at last 
finding out how to record without making 
it sound as though she were trying to shriek 
the needle out of the groove, and in con- 
sequence gives one a better chance to 
realize that she is not without the means to 
exhibit her understanding of her music. 

« * « 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

**** Posin’? (from ‘‘ New Grand Terrace 
Revue”) (Cahn, Chaplin) (v by 
Willie Smith) (62344) 

*** Put on your old grey bonnet (Wenrich, 
Murphy) (v by Eddie Tompkins) 
(62347) 

(Brunswick 02476—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 

GRAMOPHONE for September 1937, p. 166). 


The terrifically fast tempo and the 
wizardly solos on bass and guitar (Eddie 
Durham), not to mention some fine tenor 
work by Joe Thomas, make Grey bonnet in 
some ways a freak record, but you have to 
hand it to the boys for a clever arrangement 
put over with a cleanliness that, in view of 
the tempo, warrants the musicianship being 
described as extraordinarily fine. 

Nevertheless, my vote goes to Posin’, 
Apparently this is a new ballroom stunt in 
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which at a given signal the dancers stop 
dead, adopting a pose of their own devising. 
I can imagine it giving scope for a good 
deal of fun. But quite apart from this 
frivolous aspect, the record is excellent— 
another clever (in the best sense) arrange- 
ment, played even more skilfully than the 
other side. This band certainly can swing. 
And for once the vocal is actually a high 
spot. 
* * * 
Stuff Smith and His Onyx Club Boys 
(Am.N.) 
*** Onyx Club spree (Smith) (v by Stuff 
Smith) (62175) 
**** Upstairs (Smith) (62174) 
(Brunswick 02477—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for September 1937, p. 166). 

If things go on like this I don’t know 
where you or I are going to end up this 
month. I’m already in a mess because 
there are so many records to get in in my 
four small pages that I can only give you 
the most inadequately superficial report on 
each: you’re going to be in a mess because 
if you buy all the records it seems you will 
have to by the standard of these we’ve 
reached so far, you’re going to be broke. 

What with Jonah Jones’s exciting loose- 
outs and Stuff’s nit-wit fiddle, Upstairs is 
about as crazy a flare-up as you could hear, 
but it is also one of the finest jam sessions 
that has ever been committed to wax. The 
other side is a littke more subdued, but not 
much behind in things that matter. Stuff 
breaks every law that was ever conceived for 
jazz or “ straight” fiddling, but makes the 
squeak box swing just the same. The last 
chorus is every man for himself, but they all 
get saved, even if we are not. 

* * a 
Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 
** Ill get along somehow (Fields, Marks) 
(v by Pha Terrell) (62136) 
*** Skies are blue (Cahn, Chaplin) 
Pha Terrell) (61599) 
(Brunswick 02469—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1937, p. 121). 

If you like sentimental tunes with a too 
commercial flavour you will perhaps be able 
to appreciate the elegance Andy Kirk 
bestows on these. Otherwise I am afraid 
the elegance must sound rather empty. 

* * * 
Frank Froeba and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Bio apple (Bernier, Emmerich) (v by 

The Al Rinker Trio) (62547) 
** Josephine (King, Bivins, Kahn) (v by 
Kurt Bloom) (62548) 
(Brunswick 02468—s.). 

Al Rinker, you may remember, was one 
of Paul Whiteman’s original Rhythm Boys, 
with Bing Crosby and Harry Barris. His 
trio is good enough judged by commercial 
standards, but doesn’t mean a great deal in 
swing, also there is too much of it in this 
record. The singing on the other side 
doesn’t mean much either, but in both titles 
the band is worth hearing. Except for 
Froeba there is practically no solo work, 
but the ensemble has guts (apologies, but it’s 
the most descriptive word) and is not with- 
out style. 

Froeba may not be an Earl Hines or a 
Teddy Wilson, but like so many others who 
know what’s what these days he has de- 
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veloped something of the former’s bounce 
rhythm and goes to town in at least passably 
good style. 
* * 
Les Brown and re Duke University 
Blue Devils (Am.) 
** Feather o Ba (Brockman, Johnson) 


(62049) 
*** Lazy river (Arodin, Carmichael) (v by 
erb Muse) (62051) 
(Brunswick 02467—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1937, p. 122). 

These two sides appear to have been 
recorded at the same session as_ those 
reviewed herein last August, and there is 
little to be added to the remarks then made. 

In spite of a vocal chorus which is no 
better than these things usually are, 
Carmichael’s delightful Lazy river comes up 
as fresh as ever, thanks to an arrangement 
that has character without sounding affected, 
even if Since my best girl turned me down has 
been used for a last chorus. In both titles 
the band shows itself to be of about average 
ability, with the sax section and trumpet, 
tenor and trombone solos among the more 
interesting features. 


COLUMBIA 
Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
***T’ve got it (Rose, Teagarden) (W152456) 


(1933) E 5 
***Someone stole Gabriel’s horn (Mills, 
Washington, Hayes) (v) (W152459) 


(1933) 
(Columbia DB5035—3s.). 

jack Teagarden (trmb and vocalist) with 
Bud Freeman (ten) ; Charlie Teagarden 
(tmp) ; Dave Rose (pf) ; et al. 

Charlie Teagarden’s incisive leading of 
the brass, solos by Jack Teagarden and 
Freeman, and (in Gabriel’s Horn) one of 
Jack T.’s most delicious vocal choruses, are 
the high spots of two bright recordings 
which reflect a good deal more of the true 
spirit of jazz than the superficially almost 
frivolous way in which the band tackles its 
job may at first suggest. 


- DECCA 


Coleman Hawkins _ (N.) 
Ramblers (Dutch) 
**I wanna go back to Harlem (Bulterman) 
(AM376) 
**** Something is gonna give me away (Haw- 
kins) (AM38r) 
(Decca F6502-—2s.). 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1937, Pp. 75- 
With too little of Hawkins (and what there 
is often overshadowed by the noisy band), 
and too much of the band, which, improving 
as if€seems to be, is still inclined to be 
Continentally ponderous, I cannot work up 
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a great deal of enthusiasm for the first- 
mentioned side. 

The coupling is a different proposition, 
Here we have by way of accompaniment 
only the rhythm section, and unhampered 
by the Army one gets a better chance to 
enjoy the delicious work of one who is still 
the greatest swing tenor who has yet come 
to light. Also somebody (possibly Freddy 
Johnson) takes a very pleasant piano solo. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Cuban Pete (Norman) (v) (62337) 
***She’s the daughter of a planter from 
Havana (Cahn, Chaplin) (v) (62335) 
(Decca F6493—2s.). 

Armstrong (imp and vocalist) with Pete 
Clarke, Ch. Holmes (altos); Albert 
Nicholas, Bing Madison (tens) ; a 
Hemphill, Louis Bacon, Henry Alle: 


(tmps) ; Geo. Matthews, Geo. Washing. 
ton, Jay Cc. botham (irmbs) ; Luis 
Russell () ; Geo. Foster 


Lee Blair (z) ; 
(6) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


If this isn’t exactly back to the millennium 
it is at least a little nearer being so than 
many of Louis’ recent recordings. After the 
Hawaiian surf disporters, it is a treat to find 
the one and only with something like a 
swing band again, and if the records as a 
whole still have a suggestion of the synthetic, 
because titles like these are not really ideal 
material for our Louis, the fact remains that 
Mr. Armstrong is still one of the most 
glorious things that have ever graced jazz 
—and that goes for his singing as well as 
his trumpet, even if some of you don’t yet 
quite see why. 

* * * 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 
** Powerhouse (R. Scott) (DTB3186) 
*** Toy trumpet (R. Scott) (DTB3185) 
(Decca F6468—2s.). 

Ambrose directing Polo, Jeanette, 
Amstell, Phillips (reeds); Noakes, 
McQuater (imps) ; Davis, Breeze, Carew 
(trmbs) ; Barnes (p) ; Harris (g) ; Winters 
(b) ; Bacon (ds) ; Simpson (xl, ‘ete.). 

Although for some reason or other the 
slow movement, which is one of its best 
parts, has been left out, this record of Toy 
trumpet is a good sample of the Ambrose 
efficiency. Only minor alterations have 
been made to the standard arrangement, 
but one—about an inch from the start, 
where two open trumpets in unison give a 
clarion effect to be echoed by the trombones 
—is quite thrilling. 

Powerhouse has not come off so well. 
Purely as jazz in the Ambrose interpretation 
of the word, it is reasonably good, but the 
very fact that it is the Ambrosian form of 
jazz has destroyed almost all suggestion of 
the meaning conveyed in its title. But so 
far only Raymond Scott’s own record 
(unavailable in England) has captured this 
effect, as those who heard it in my broadcast 
last month will probably agree. 

* * * 


Reginald Foresythe and His Orchestra 


**Cross for criss (Foresythe) (TB2663) 
** Meditation in porcelain (Foresythe) 


(TB 2662) 
(Decca F6481—2s.). 
Foresythe () with Harry Karr (/)) ; 


Frank Weir (cl) ; 


(bassoon); Bert Crane Dick 
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Ballinger (bar) ; W. Shakespeare (imp) ; 
Jack Collier (4) ; Dudley Barber (ds). 
Hearing Reggie Foresythe again reminds 
me that after all Raymond Scott didn’t 
start it. In fact, were it not for certain 
differences in their mentality Reggie might 
have long ago been an even greater sensation 
than Scott is to-day. For originality, and 
as music, his compositions begin where 
Scott’s leave off. But when it comes to the 
knack of dressing up their ideas in a way 
that will tickle the public, the position is 
just the reverse. Also Foresythe hasn’t the 
advantage of such good musicianship, but if 
he had he probably wouldn’t use it to the 
best advantage. He persists in a mixture 
o! “* straight ” and jazz instrumentation, and 
in consequence has to rely on straight and 
jazz musicians who don’t mix. All-round 
weak performance has done more than 
anything else to prevent Foresythe’s records 
from being the success they should have been. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
*** Afraid to dream (film ‘“ You Can’t 
Have Everything ”’) (Gordon, 
Revel) (v by Betty Van) (OA09578) 
***** Roll "em (Mary Lou _ Williams) 
(OA09576) 
(H.M.V. B8631—3s.). 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1937, p. 213. 


It would be absurd to suggest that the 
first side is not about a ten times better job 
‘han most other bands could make of the 
title, but the archness of the tune is reflected 
in thé performance, which makes the record 
about ten times below what Goodman’s 
band should be able to do. 

If you don’t quite follow what I mean 
turn the disc over, and I think you soon 
will. Roll ’em isa really shattering record. 
rhe first clue ‘that it might be is Mae 
Williams’ name as composer, and she has 
not let us down. The composition is 
genuine jazz at its best, and more than 
justice has been done to it in the brilliant 
arrangement. To give any adequate idea 
of the performance would necessitate going 
through it movement by movement, if not 
bar by bar, which I have no space to do. 
But I must mention Stacey’s piano solo, if 
only because there has been a tendency for 
the talent of this grand pianist of the old 
Chicago style days to become somewhat 
obscured in the commercial titles that have 
played such a big part in Goodman’s recent 
recordings. For the rest—well, if you want 
to hear what the Goodman band really can 
do when it feels like it, buy -this record, 
and don’t worry if the other side is a waste 
of time. Roll ’em is by itself worth much 
more than the three shillings you’ll have to 
pay for it. 

* a 
Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
*****Tiza (Gershwin) (OA09634) 
***%* Smiles (Callahan, Roberts) (OA0g633) 
(H.M.V. B8630—3s.). 

Goodman (ci) with Wilson (~) ; Krupa 
(ds) ; Hampton (vibraphone). 

With so many more records still to tell 
you about, perhaps I may be excused from 
going into these at the length they deserve, 
if only because I think most of you are by 
now familiar with the sort of thing the 
quartet turns out. 
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It still remains the most polished vehicle 
of what may be termed the chamber music 
of jazz, and this month you will again find 
the same artistry and depth of understanding 
between its instrumentalists that have 
marked all but the few accidents among its 
recordings. 

Lionel Hampton is still one of the greatest 
joys of my greying hair. Note yet another 
new subtlety of his in the introduction of 
Liza. Some trick he is up to gives a delicate 
harpsichord sort of effect which might 
effectively be carried further by way of a 
whole chorus. 


* x * 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Caravan (Tizol) (OAo13202) 

**** Study in brown, A (Clinton) (OA013203) 
(H:M.V. B8632—3s.). 

Berigan (tmp) with Al Doty, Joe Dixon, 
Geo. Auld, Clyde Rounds (reeds) ; Steve 
Lipkins, Irving Goodman (itrmps) ; Al 
George, Sonny Lee (irmbs) ; Joe Lipp- 
man (/); Tom Morgan (g); Hank 
Wayland ()) ; Geo. Wettling. 

Caravan is a brilliant display of wasted 
virtuosity. 

It has been said that only Ellington’s 
band can play Ellington’s music (and, it 


, ’ 
“ JAM” MUSIC 


By the time you are reading this 
a new Decca Album, entitled 
**« Jam’ Music,” consisting of four- 
teen sides (seven discs) directed by 
Teddy Wilson, should be on sale. 

The records are not to hand at 
time of closing for press, but will, 
it is hoped, reviewed in the 
December GRAMOPHONE. 

Don’t forget this number will tell 
you all about the new issues available 
as Christmas presents. 














therefore follows, music by musicians of his 
band, who are inspired by him) ; and if 
the statement is an exaggeration it is only 
so because the word play was used instead 
of interpret. 

Ellington writes his music for his own 
orchestra, an interpretive instrument with 
a prominent idiom all its own. No other 
band can produce this idiom. Bunny 
Berigan has tried to, and if the result is not 
exactly burlesque, it certainly suggests 
caricature where no caricature seems to 
have been intended. 

Further, with tunes which either in their 
title or music suggest a representation of 
some thing there is always the temptation 
to carry the representation too far. You 
have only to suggest cowboys or (just as 
another example) railway engines in a 
composition for all the cheap commercial 
bands—straight as well as dance—to bring 
out their coconut shells, yippy-ayes, train 
whistles and sand-paper blocks to produce 
a vulgar and nauseating orgy of so-called 
production effects. 

Berigan is of course too advanced, too 
artistic, to descend to such depths of infan- 
tility, but even so the arrangement gets too 
near to being a too crude endeavour to 
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attain “local colour” to be classed as 
good music or good jazz. At the best it 
is merely a synthetically clever stunt. 
“Love Bug” Clinton’s Study in brown 
fell down by being as a composition an 
uninspired cliché before it ever reached 
Berigan’s hands, and the record is saved by 
the fact that, in collecting the debris and 
rebuilding it, between them the arranger 
and the band have produced an edifice 
that even resembles the original facade in 
only its last chorus. For the rest you have 
mainly a sequence of choruses based on 
the original conventional harmonies, and 
in both these choruses and the rhythmic 
foundations on which they are built the 
aforementioned virtuosity is put to a purpose 
that makes this side a record to enthuse over. 


* a * 


“ Fats ” Waller (Piano Solos) 
**#** Basin Street Blues (Williams) (OA 
010654) 
***T ’aint got nobody (Graham, Williams) 
(OA010656) 
(H.M.V. B8636—+3s.). 

So the great complexity of jazz has sprung 
it on us once again. 

Having gone from being one of the two 
greatest exponents of piano jazz the jazz age 
has known, through almost every conceivable 
phase, from just frankly bad to just frankly 
absurd, the mountainous mixture this month 
returns to perfection with an ease and non- 
chalance that make you forget in less time 
than it takes to say it all those intervening 
lapses and ludicrousies. ‘If you want to hear 
not only “ Fats ” as he once was plus all he 
has since acquired, but also how tastefully 
all that is best in the Blues idiom can be 
applied to pianoforte music, here’s your 
chance. 

But how the leopard changes his spots so 
easily beats me. I suppose it is that all his 
nonsense was nothing more than a money- 
make pose after all, thank goodness. 


* * * 


Bert Shefter and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Chopin’s ghost (Shefter) (OAo11051) 
***5_0.S. (Shefter) (OAo1 1050) 

(H.M.V. BD5273—2s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1937, p. 213. 

Mr. Shefter again owes acknowledgments 
to Raymond Scott. Under the title of 
Minute in Jazz Scott played some delightful 
tricks with Paderewski’s Minuet in G. You 
won’t hear them in this country because 
works by the worthy Ignace are still covered 
by copyright, but you can hear the next 
best thing in Mr. Shefter’s not dissimilar 
attentions to Chopin. 

I refuse to make the expected remarks 
about Chopin turning in his grave on 
beholding this latest depiction of his spectre. 
For one thing, I dislike platitudes ; secondly, 
I see no reason why he should turn. Such 
music need not be taken too seriously, either 
as jazz or anything else ; and what with 
Paul Ricci’s excellent tenor and Rollini’s 
vibraphone I find this little witticism by no 
means distasteful—in fact, quite entertain- 
ing, even if it is inconsequential. 

As a harmless little novelty there are 
things to be said also for §.0.S., though I 
always thought it went in Morse code 


———...,not.—.—.—. 
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PARLOPHONE 


Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five 
(Am.N.) 
*** Knee drops (Hardin) (400991) (1928) 
**Skip the gutter (Williams) (400961 


(1928) 
(Parlophone R2438—3s.). 
Armstrong (trumpet) with Jimmy 


Strong (c/ and ten); Fred Robinson (irmd) ; 
Earl Himes (~); Mancy Cara (bjo 
Zutty Singleton (ds). 

In my opinion it was not until 1929, 
when he made his first records with Luis 
Russell’s band, -Carroll Dickerson’s Or- 
chestra and his own Savoy Ballroom Five 
(matrix Nos. between approximately 402150 
and 402230), that Louis reached his best on 
records, but these two, particularly Knee 
drops, seem to have been his best up to 
this time. The general make-up sounds 
demode to-day, but Armstrong’s trumpet 
nears, if it does not reach, its zenith ; 
Hines’ piano is (as it always was then) out- 
standing ; and Jimmy Strong plays a tenor 
solo that is still good to-day, even if his 
clarinet enamours me no more than it ever 


has. . . . 


Bert Firman’s Quintuplets of Swing 
** Swing as it comes (Gardner) (E8600 
*** Swingitis (Norman) (E8599) 
(Parlophone R2436—3s.). 

Freddy Gardner (reeds) ; Cyril Hellier 
(violin) ; Cecil Norman (/) ; Geo. Elliott 
(g); Don Stuteley (0). 

If you want to hear some of the best 
piano-playing that has ever been waxed 
in the name of Swing in this country, listen 
to these, particularly Norman’s own quite 
attractive composition, Swingitis. And that 
goes for Don Stuteley’s bass, too. 

For the rest—well, both sides are rather 
curate’s eggs. I can find little that pleases 
me in Cyril Hellier’s violin. Freddy 
Gardner acquits himself well in his more 
rhythmical tenor solos, but becomes merely 
fulsome in the flowing melody movement 
which otherwise might have been one of the 
most attractive parts of Swingitis ; also for 
all his improved technique I do not like his 
clarinet style. 

But the memory of Norman’s piano 
remains after these other things are for- 
gotten, and the records are worth having 
for it alone. Perhaps its only fault is an 
occasional slight suggestion of over-accen- 
tuation of the first beats of some bars. But 
the style and the swing are there neverthe- 
less ; and what nice clean technique and 
touch. 

I take it you realize that these men are 
all members of Bert Firman’s band at the 
Café Anglais—hence Bert Firman’s Quin- 
tuplets. 


VOCALION 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am. 
**** Blue skies (Berlin) (B21169) 
*** Night and day (Porter) (B21167) 
(Vocalion S111—s.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1937, p. 215. Correction: for 
Les Brunies (/) read Burness. 


I’m one of the die-hards. I refuse to 
agree that Mr. Shaw has improved matters 
by discarding his strings for a more con- 
ventional instrumentation. Strings, I know, 
are not considered ideally in keeping with 
the character of jazz, but. I feel it often 
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depends more on the way instruments are 
used than the instruments themselves. 
Employed as Shaw employed them, for 
tinting “ organ’? harmony backgrounds, the 
strings gave a subtle pastel shade to the 
ensemble that was attractive not only 
because it was different from that of most 
other bands of the moment with their 
inevitable saxophones, brasses, and clarinets. 

However, strings or no strings, Mr. Shaw 
still knows how to make swell records. 
There is a graceful elegance about these 
highly skilful arrangements, and with 
Shaw’s immaculate clarinet to head them 
the performances do more than justice to 
the orchestrator’s efforts. 

Shaw started out to produce a type of 
jazz which, while it retained all the more 
incisive characteristics of the music, would 
at the same time eradicate all blatancy, and 
it must be admitted that he is achieving his 
ends as satisfactorily with this newer com- 
bination as he did with his earlier ensembles. 


* * * 
Sharkey and His Sharks of Rhythm 
(Am.) 
*** Mr, Brown goes to town (Winstein) 
(B20366) 
**** Old-fashioned swing (Wharp, Bishop) 
_ (v) (B20599) 


(Vocalion S112—s.). 
20366—Sharkey Bonano (imp and 
vocalist) with Joe Marsala (cl); M. 
Zudecoff (ten) ; Joe Bushkin (/) ; Eddie 
Condon (z); ‘Art Shapero (b); Geo. 
Wettling (ds). 

20599—Bonano (tmp and vocalist) with 
Joe Marsala (c/) ; Geo. Brunses (irmb) ; 
Joe Bushkin (») ; Eddie Condon (z) ; 
F. Wayland ()); Al Sidell (ds). 

With so much of to-day’s jazz being 
forced home on a self-importance acquired 
through the most ambitiously skilful arrange- 
ments, and big ensembles rehearsed to a 
point of perfection that is not eclipsed by 
the finest orchestras, it is more than re- 
freshing to find someone who can bring us 
back to the fact that after all some of the 
best jazz is still that which comes from a 
small band which seems to be no more 
concerned with arrangements than it is 
with stressing its purely instrumental ability. 
Sharkey and the lads seem to come to the 
studio in the same happy-go-lucky frame of 
mind as they would go to a beanfeast, and 
the results are genuine swing achieved in the 
same jolly atmosphere of freedom and fun. 

Both sides call for your attention to what 
is going on behind the solos, Listen in, 
and you will find a couple of pretty useful 
rhythm sections doing their stuff. 

* * * 


Billie Holiday and Her Orch. (Am.N.) 

**** Me, myself and I (Gordon, Roberts 

Kaufman (v) (B21249) 
*** Without your love (Film “‘ Pick a Star ’’) 
(Lange, Stryker) (v) (B21252) 
(Vocalion S106—3s.). 

Billie Holiday (vocalist) with E. Hall 
(cl); Lester Young (ten); “ Buck” 
Clayton (imp); J. Sherman (p); F. 
Green (g); W. Paige (é) ; J. Jones (ds). 

I commend both these sides to, among 
others, the B.B.C. if only because they should 
be the means of putting an end once and 
for all to the Corporation’s silly idea that 
you can’t dance to singing, and the boring 
**For Dancers” broadcasts which have 
resulted from this absurd complex. 
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But no, perhaps I am being too hard on 
the B.B.C. Perhaps they are right up to a 
point, because not only are most of our 
singers merely sickly crooners with no more 
rhythm than a badly poached egg, but few 
of our bands know how to accompany 
vocalists in a way that will keep the dance 
rhythm going. But I think the B.B.C. 
would be much better off if it tackled 
the matter from a different angle, if it 
encouraged our singers to be more rhyth- 
mical and our bands to accompany them 
suitably. We should then hear no more 
about dancers being put off by vocal 
choruses, and many broadcasts would be 
made much more interesting to those who 
only want to listen. 

* * * 


Benny Carter (N.) and His Orchestra 
ed 


Mix 
**rowtp *t got nobody (S. Williams) (AM395) 
*** Mighty like the Blues (Feather (AM398) 
(Vocalion S110—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1937, p- 215.  (Note.—398 is 
played by an eight-piece contingent from 
the thirteen artists listed, i.e. Carter, 
Hawkins, Chisholm, Williams (in intro. 
and coda only), and the four rhythms.) 

The trouble with J ain’t got nobody is that 
it is impossible to adjust the volume. If you 
get it right for the solos, when the ensemble 
comes in the brass nearly blows your head 
off ; but if you cut it down for the brass, 
then the solos are too “ distant.” 

Apart from this I rather liked the record. 
Benny’s arrangements are usually excellent, 
and this one is no exception. The ensemble 
is far from being a world beater, but it is 
not without something of the hall-mark 
which the hand of Carter might be expected 
to produce ; and there are of course Benny’s 
solos. There is also a solo by Chisholm 
which is not without interest. Experience 
under a man like Carter is having its effect 
on him. 

The composition on the reverse is a 
commendable effort by the young London 
critic and enthusiast, Leonard Feather, who: 
has an instinctive understanding of jazz, 
and for all his youthful exuberance is 
seldom far from hitting the right nail on 
the head. The record is a succession of solos. 
with Chisholm’s trombone not so far 
behind Carter’s trumpet and clarinet and 
Hawkins’ tenor. 

* * * 
Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 

** One in a million (from the film) (Pollack, 

Mitchell) (vy by Art Gentry) 
(B20562) 

** Who's afraid of love? (film “ One in 
a Million) (Pollack, Mitchell) (v by 
Art Gentry) (B20561) 

(Vocalion 568—3s.). 

Be (tmp) with H. Schertzer, M. 
Matlock (altos); Art Dollinger (ten) ; 
Harry Greenwald, Harry Brown (tmps) : 
an Leary (timb) ; Les Burness ()) ; 

pe Mo: elli ( (g) ; ; Arnold Fishkin 

ie Berger (ds). 

gh mention these mainly to explain that 
in spite of Berigan’s elegant trumpet, and 
some worth-while clarinet and tenor by 
Matlock and Dollinger, these are ‘‘ com- 
mercial ”’ titles, and, made on different lines 
and by a different personnel, can hardly be 
compared with the earlier mentioned 
Berigans on H.M.V. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 





* . . . the circuit is the most efficient o 
any receiver we have so far handled.” 


Although we have referred to this receiver in previous issues 
of THe GRAMOPHONE, the notes published so far have only been 
of a superficial nature, and cannot have given any impression of 
ihe instrument’s capabilities. 

Of the novel cabinet design we have little to add to what has 
already been said or to the impression which the illustration 
above conveys visually. It is a pleasant and sturdy design which 
fulfils its primary object of effectively housing a radio reproducer 
with but very little compromise in order that it should satisfy its 
secondary functions of being either an occasional table or a 
bookcase. 

One notes for a start that the speaker openings are placed 
higher in the room than in most “ floor ” type instruments ; the 
two speakers are fixed at right angles to one another and this, 
coupled with the effect of the elliptical speaker diaphragms, 
ensures adequate diffusion of sound. The tuning scale and 
controls are placed at a convenient height to be operated easily 
from most fireside chairs, and since the mains leads, aerial and 
earth leads and auxiliary loudspeaker leads are all carried 
within a single casing, the lady of the house has no more reason 
to object to this than she has to object to her own reading-lamp 
connections. 

Although the instrument is fairly heavy, and will be more so 
when loaded with books, there is no difficulty in moving it about 
by virtue of the fact that it is mounted on ball-bearing castors. 
These, by the way, are rubber-tyred. 

Little seems to have been forgotten—even a detachable plate- 
glass top is provided—in order that this armchair receiver should 
be as effective as possible both as a receiver and as a useful and 
decorative piece of furniture. No doubt a cabinet design of this 
kind will not appeal to everyone ; but H.M.V. have foreseen this 
also and have produced another receiver, Model 650, which 
incorporates similar type of chassis. 
ordinary table-type cabinet. There are only two major points of 
difference between the two models ; one is that the 650 embodies 


These are housed in an - 


The H.M.V. Armchair All-World Receiver, Model 655 
Price 36 guineas 


Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W63 valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi X64 valve. 

Oscillator :—Marconi £63, valve. 

First 1.F. Amplifier :—Marconi W63 valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W63, valve. 

Second Detector and A.V.C.:—Marconi D63 valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi 263 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C.- Transformer. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two Marconi KT63 valves. 

Power Output :—10 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeakers :—Two Permanent Magnet Moving Coils, with 
Elliptical Diaphragms. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—4.85-12 ; 11.3-34 ; 34-107 5 195-580 and 
725-2,000 metres. : 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—140 watts (approx.). 

Mains Aerial, Fluid Light Visual Tuning Indicator, Inde- 
pendent Bass and Treble Controls, Variable Selectivity, 
Two-Speed Tuning, Anti-static Aerial Connection, and 
Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Loudspeaker with 
Cut-out Switch. 


only one speaker as against the two of the model under review, 
and the other point is that the 650 costs 12 guineas less. There 
is also a radiogram counterpart (Model 660), of which we shall 
have more to say in a future issue. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, the comments which 
follow can be applied almost equally well to the table receiver, 
Model 650, as to the 655. It is probable that there is some little 
difference in their reproducing characteristics owing to the 
difference in the speakers and in the cabinet design, so those who 
have any doubts at all about the respective merits should hear 
both models. 

There can be no doubt, however, about the station-getting 
propensities of either model. Nor can there be any doubt about 
the efficiency of the circuit employed. Indeed, it needed only a 
few minutes spent in operating the receiver to convince us that 
the circuit is the most efficient of any receiver we have so far 
handled. It will be noted from the specification that, in addition 
to the initial H.F. amplifier, the first detector and oscillator are 
not, as is more usual, enclosed within one valve ; separate valves 
are used for each function. Moreover, two I.F.: amplifiers 
are used. Herein lies the secret of the receiver’s efficiency, for 
not only does this arrangement produce high magnification and 
selectivity, it also tends to ensure stability. 

Actually during our tests there were few stations of any im- 
portance that we were not able to hear—the Continent, America 
(North and South), Africa, etc.—comparatively clearly and well ; 
Schenectady on one particular occasion was reproduced with a 
quality approaching that from some high-power Continentals. 
These trips round the globe also convinced us of one other thing, 
and that is that the high degree of sensitivity which the receiver 
possesses is just about the limit, compatible with the static 
conditions of the ether. 

Of course, nearer home using the medium waveband reveals 
the true entertainment value of the receiver ; conditions are more 
stable and the quality of transmissions is very much better. The, 
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higher-powered Continental stations such as Leipzig, Munich, 
Prague, etc., can be heard with almost the same quality as the 
locals when tuned in without reverting to the high-fidelity 
position of the tone-control. 

Turning this in an anti-clockwise direction until the switch 
is operated and so broadening the tuning for local station recep- 
tion reveals the instrument’s real capabilities as a reproducer. 
Then, with a good-class concert on the air one appreciates that 


Model 655 





Another view of the H.M.V. 655 Receiver. 
Note the large area tuning scale. 


extra range in the treble—the strings are brighter, cleaner and 
less ‘‘ fluty,”” the cymbals have that characteristic jangle which 
is only heard correctly when the “ highs” are not mutilated, 
and, in fact, the whole range of tone is cleaner and more 
live throughout. 

Not the least pleasant feature is being able to adjust the bass 
and treble registers independently of each other. Most times 
neither maximum bass nor maximum treble is required, but 
there are times when the reserve in the treble—particularly 
when listening to the “‘ Proms”’—is a great boon. This is also 
useful in another way: it enables a clean forward tone to be 
maintained when listening to talks or plays with the volume 
control set low. 

There is one point we forgot to mention earlier, namely, that 
it is necessary to readjust the tuning so that minimum shadow 
is shown on the tuning indicator when switching from the high 
fidelity to the normal position of the variable selectivity tone- 
control. Otherwise one may be fooled into thinking momentarily, 
as we were, that something is not quite right with the high- 
fidelity setting. But that idea would be wrong. At least, that 
is what we found on our particular instrument. 

For the mechanical details of this armchair receiver we have 
nothing but praise. The internal arrangements are as clean and 
sturdy as the external appearance would have us believe, and it 
is significant of the robust cabinet work that even at large 


volume levels, and do not forget that the instrument incorporates. 


a 10- watt power stage, discoloration by wood resonance is 
, comparatively low. 
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“IM ’’ Long-Playing Needles Price 2s. for |0 
Those who read and inwardly digest the matter on all the 

pages of THe GRAMOPHONE will already know that these 

curiously-named needles are of the round section non-ferreous. 

type. 

Actually they represent the first product of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 

to be reviewed in these pages. 

The physical appearance of the needles is similar to others of 
the same family ; they are rather longer than most of their type 
and they are dyed black. There is some disparity in diameter 
from one needle to another, but even the largest of them can be 
accommodated in the needle aperture of the average pick-up and 
in all types of sound-box. This variation in diameter can be 
turned to good advantage sometimes, for by selecting, say, a neediec 
that is small in diameter for a robust recording when using an 
acoustic gramophone some slight variation in output and quality 
can be secured. 

The fact, too, that these “‘ IM ”’ needles are of good length may 
be helpful in negotiating particularly “ difficult ” recordings ; 
it is (or should be) well known that the point of a long non- 
metallic needle is less liable to succumb to the comparative 
rough treatment which a difficult recording is capable of pro- 
ducing, especially at small diameters of the disc. 

We are told that the needles are suitable for use with any of 
the automatic record-changers on the present-day market, and 
although we did not have an opportunity of using the needles in 
conjunction with all the makes of auto record units, they func- 
tioned admirably when tried with both the E.M.I. unit (incor- 
porated in H.M.V. and Marconiphone instruments) and with 
the Collaro auto record-changer. We do not mean to imply 
that every needle point succeeded in getting well away from the 
starting-post, but about eighty per cent. were successful. And 
that, we think, is pretty good going. Naturally, there was no 
difficulty at all when either pick-up or sound-box was placed 
on the record by hand, and the fact that recourse to the needle 
sharpener was infrequent speaks well for the toughness of the 
needles. 

The energy they extract from the record is a little less than 
that of an average medium-tone steel needle, and this tends to 
increase as the needle is sharpened and consequently shortened. 
The difference in the surface-noise-to-music ratio between the 
two types, however, is most marked, the ‘‘ IM ” needles creating 
considerably less scratch. 

Of their reproducing characteristics we have no criticism to 
offer. They have the ability to tone down some of the forward 
recordings without (in the case of electrical reproducers) having 
to cut the high frequencies by means of the tone-control and 
they do not create record wear. Their power to define complex 
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. « the suavity of tone which they 
impart to recordings generally is excellent.” 
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passages, especially in chamber music, and the suavity of tone 
which they impart to recordings generally is excellent. 

As with all other needles of a similar type, the number of 
records which each point will play is highest when they are 
used in conjunction with pick-ups of the piezo-electric type. 
This, of course, is a virtue of the pick-up and not a characteristic 
of the needle. 

The illustration shows two views of the novel and attractive 
carton in which these needles are turned out into the world. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Radiogram, Model 539 
Price 33 guineas 
Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier :—Marconi W63 valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi X64 valve. 

Oscillator :— Marconi £63 valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W63 valve. 

Detector and A.V.C. :—Marconi D63 valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi £63 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Marconi KT63 valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet with Elliptical Diaphragm. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave- Ranges :—11-35 ; 35-100 ; 
metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—125 watts (approx.). 

Anti-Static Aerial Connection, Visual Tuning Indicator, Mains 
Aerial, Variable Selectivity, Independent Bars and Treble 
Controls, Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker with 
cut-out switch. 


195-580 ; and 725-2,000 


One of the chief features about this Marconiphone radiogram 
—the first of the new models to pass through our hands—is its 
radio efficiency. 

But not only is it efficient, it is also stable and particularly 
simple to manipulate. Without going into detail, a glance through 
ihe specification may give the clue as to the reason why. Pre- 
mixer radio-frequency amplifying valves have been included in 
previous Marconiphone instruments of this calibre, but this 539 
is the first of its type to use two valves for the detection and 
frequency changing operations. These arrangements, besides 
improving sensitivity and selectivity, also tend to decrease back- 
ground noises. 

Other features uncommon to instruments of this type are that a 
matching unit enables the Marconiphone anti-static aerial to be 
used without 
special adjust- 
ment; there are 
two short wave- 
bands, one extend- 
ing as low as 11 
metres; and that 
the power stage is 
designed on more 
generous lines than 
hitherto. 

To gramo- 
phone enthusiasts 
the latter feature is 
of primary import- 
ance, since the 
extra power-hand- 
ling capacity pro- 
vides just that little 
extra margin of re- 
serve to ensure the 
heaviest recordings 
being reproduced 





‘* The 539 is as polished electro-mechanically 
as it is a reproducer of music.” 
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at good volume without fear of distortion due to overloading. 
Few people, however, will require the full output in an average 
size apartment ; this for two reasons. Firstly, five watts output 
is much too loud for normal listening, and secondly the quality 
of reproduction is smoother and somewhat cleaner at lower 
levels ; full power is inclined to induce discoloration of the lower 
frequencies by cabinet resonances. If the occasion arises neces- 
sitating use of the maximum output, one of the 539’s most useful 
features can be brought into use: the bass frequencies can be 
attenuated by means of the appropriate control and thus the 
discoloration can be considerably minimized. In a similar 
manner, the treble register can also be adjusted to create an 
amicable balance. 

During our own sessions of listening we seldom took advantage 
of the full range in the bass, but often—particularly when listening 


to either London National or London Regional—did we employ 


maximum treble. There is little doubt that within the range of 
these two controls a balance of tone will, be found to suit the 
majority of tastes in all types of broadcasts and records. Using 
steel needles the full treble setting produces a little too much 
surface noise which non-metallic needles diminish to tolerable 
proportions without recourse to electrical attenuation of the high 
frequencies. 

On radio the state of the ether and the geographical position 
of the station being listened to dictate the amount of top per- 
missible. Some of the powerful Europeans can be heard under 
almost local station conditions, others demand other settings of 
the treble control to diminish background noises. There is no 
need for us to enumerate all the stations we heard ; practically 
every medium- and long-wave station of note in Europe was 
brought in at one time or another, naturally with varying degrees 
of volume and clarity, but all were easily intelligible. 

The short wavebands extend the field of operations to the 
U.S.A., South America, South Africa, etc., the U.S.A. trans- 
mitters being especially easy to locate. That the A.V.C. system 
employed is effective we have no doubt ; fading was practically 
eliminated on the normal wavebands, and though it was only a 
palliative in the case of deep fading on the low wavelengths, 
many times continuity was unbroken by combination with the 
high degree of R.F. magnification available. 

The 539 is as polished electro-mechanically as it is a reproducer 
of music. 


The Rola F642 P.M. Loudspeaker Price 49s. 6d. 


As its name implies this new 
loudspeaker is of the per- 
manent magnet type. It is of 
conventional general design 
and construction ; a circular 
magnet provides the necessary 
flux, a g#-inch cone radiates 
the energy developed in the 
speech coil and gap, and to the 
cradle is fitted a matching 
transformer tapped to provide 
adequate matching of the low- 
impedance speech coil to out- 





put stages having optimum 
loads of 4,000, 6,000 to 8,000 
and 10,000 ohms. The primary 
of the transformer is also centre 


“* The feature we liked best about 
the reproduction was not particularly 
its range, but the crispness and 
definition throughout the range.” 


tapped and the tap is brought 

out to a terminal so that the speaker may be used with equal 
facility in conjunction with receivers or amplifiers with a single 
valve or with a push-pull power stage. 

The device for holding the cone and coil central in the gap 
is of the ordinary front mounting spider type. Towards the 
centre the diaphragm is chemically treated in order to provide 
a little more stiffness, presumably with the object of improving 
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the high-note response. The magnet is made of the new 
** Alnico ”’ alloy, and it is claimed that the combination of this 
and careful design generally gives about 11,500 lines per square 
centimetre in the gap. 

Our tests of the speaker would seem to confirm this, for 
although we have no adequate means of actually measuring the 
flux density, the efficiency, judged aurally, is extremely good. 
Relatively small inputs produce good volume, and what is more 
important the quality of the reproduction dogs not fall off at 
low volume to any appreciable degree. On the other hand, 
inputs up to about four or five watts do not seem to disturb the 
equanimity of the speaker. There is, naturally, a hardening and 
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an increase in brilliance of the tone under such conditions, but 
there is no appreciable overloading discernible. 

A continuous input ranging from 8,500 cycles down to 25 
cycles brought to light some discrepancies, but these were not 
of excessive magnitude and were certainly not noticeable in 
ordinary playing tests. The useful range of the speaker seems to be 
between about 6,500 cyclesin the trebleand down to about 70 cycles 
in the bass, which for a permanent magnet speaker is quite good. 

The feature we liked best about the reproduction was not 
particularly its range, but the crispness and definition almost 
throughout the range. 

And this is maintained in all classes of music. 


TELEVISION PROSPECTS—Il 


by P. WILSON 


Transmission Problems 


It is by now well known that for “ high definition ” television 
a much longer frequency range is required than for sound broad- 
casting : for the latter a range of 15,000 cycles is as much as any 
reasonable person could desire, whereas for television a range up 
to 2,000,000 cycles is not too much to ask for. That, of course, 
is the reason why transmission has to be on a wavelength in the 
region of 7 metres. Anywhere else, radio interference would 
make reception quite impossible ; in the ordinary broadcast 
band a frequency range of no more than 4,000-5,000 cycles could 
be guaranteed without interference. 

Unfortunately, the distance from the transmitter at which 
7-metre signals can be received is severely limited. For practical 
purposes it is usually stated to be the “ optical distance ”’ ; by 
which is meant that the transmitting aerial must not be obscured, 
at the position of the receiving aerial, by any intervening objects, 
whether hills or tall buildings, connected to earth. In this 
country, this limits the range to some thirty miles from the 
Alexandra Palace. This is only a very rough estimate ; indeed, 
consistent reception has been reported from much greater 
distances, and intermittent reception from even as far away as 
America. But the statement will serve as indicating the area 
over which satisfactory reception, in the absence of other dis- 
turbances, may be guaranteed. 

The Alexandra Palace transmissions may thus be said to serve 
some five million people, of whom, however, only a very small 
proportion can be expected to be sufficiently interested in tele- 
vision to pay the comparatively high prices which are and must 
be charged for receivers. Moreover, since the transmissions 
must of necessity relate to events or persons in London, they are 
probably of more interest to provincials than to Londoners ; so 
that an extension of the transmission to other parts of the country 
would no doubt produce a crop of viewers much larger than 
the relative populations would suggest. 

Such an extension, however, is not practicable at present. It 
is not merely finance that stands in the way, though that hurdle 
is big enough in itself. The extension could only be made by 
establishing relay stations with land-line links, and there is no 
cable available which is capable of transmitting over large 
distances without severe distortion. Even the attenuation 
equalizer devices which are so useful in sound-transmission are 
inapplicable because of the necessity for avoiding phase distortion, 
which is relatively unimportant for sound. This consideration, 
too, limits the sources of programme supply. Progress has been 
made in the development of outside television broadcasts by 
means of the wireless link ; that is, a mobile short-wave trans- 
mitter which can televise the scene of action and transmit it to 
Alexandra Palace for re-transmission. But the range of such 
a device is obviously just as limited as the range of the main 
station, and background interference stands in the way of the 
multiplication of such transmission links. 


At the moment, therefore, the transmission of television over a 
wide area is beset with problems for which no satisfactory solution 
appears to be in sight. Improvements are rapidly being mace 
in low-loss cables, but it would be idle to claim that they are 
nearly good enough to transmit, over any considerable distance, the 
frequencies which would be required for high definition television, 
particularly if at the same time there is a demand for a much larger 
picture than is offered at present. The expense of installing even 
such cables as are now available would be colossal, and who 
could reasonably expect even a modest expenditure of a million 
pounds or so for the service that can at present be given ? 


Programme Problems 

Far more important even than the transmission difficulties are 
the problems which confront the programme directors. One 
often wonders how the compilers of sound-broadcasting pro- 
grammes find enough material to maintain the high standard 
which is, notwithstanding all carping critics, regularly achieved. 
It must be a thankless and maddening task. But their job is as 
nothing compared with that of the television director. 

Just ask yourself what it is that you would wish to see in a 
television broadcast. Here, of course, the question of personal 
taste is paramount, and it may be that my views are distorted 
by the fact that I am much more interested in hearing things 
than in seeing things. Sight-seeing soon palls on me. I hope 
that I am unrepresentative in this respect, but after much thought 
I can imagine very few things that I should be eager to see by 
television, as a matter of routine and not asa novelty. I certainly 
don’t want to see a violinist, or dancer, or a comedian, or a singer, 
much less a crooner. I am not a great cinema or theatre-goer, 
but I should like occasionally to see a play ; and there are many 
old films I should particularly welcome—more even than recent 
ones. Now and then I would enjoy seeing other parts of the 
world, particularly if something stirring was taking place ; but 
that is impossible for television except by means of televised 
film, and in that case I think I should prefer the cinema. I hear 
that arrangements are being made for televising variety per- 
formances in St. George’s Hall. The prospect does not attract 
me personally very much, but no doubt it will appeal to others. 
I am sure it is a step in the right direction. 

If anything worth while is to be made of television broadcasting, 
there must be a far greater proportion of outside broadcasts than 
is usual in ordinary sound programmes. Something more might 
be done with broadcasts from films, but I hear on good 
authority that the offer of a leading British film company to supply 
any of their feature films at a nominal cost has been turned down. 
Why ? Studio work can only be expected to play a small part. It 
have been worth while in the experimental stages, but every observer 
I know is agreed that the stuff at present being turned out is a 
hindrance rather than a help to television.. A film studio is con- 
sidered to do well if it can produce five or ten minutes’ film for 
each day of the production. Even that represents less than three 
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althoush it costs only 20 ens. 


HERE is the world of difference between 
*, cheap radio and one that is cheaply 

made. We have never yet built a set down 
to a price, but have always concentrated on 
the best possible value for money. 

At its price of 20 gns., the R.G.41 represents 
particularly good going. Read the specification 
below and then hear it in action at a Bush 
Dealer’s. We believe a trial on radio or records 
will prove a happy surprise and demonstrate 
what a big advance has been made in the 
inexpensive radiogram field. 


RADIOGRAM MODEL R.G.4l 


A 5-valve, 7-stage superhet for SHORT, medium and long waves. 
Large tuning scale, with each waveband individually illuminated. 
Note how it is canted back to make for easy reading. Continuously 
variable tone control. Gramophone turntable and pick-up by 
Garrard. Large and very sensitive m.c. speaker giving magnificent 
results from radio or records. Beautiful walnut cabinet with panels 
of Indian Laurel. Price 20 gns. Cash. Or on popular payments. 
Also De-Luxe Radiogram Model R.G.43—26 gns. With Auto- 
changer 32 gns. 

Write for descriptive literature to Bush Radio Ltd., Dept. G., 
Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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“ But, darling, where would we put it?” 





Evidently Mistress Tit has not realised 
that the Voigt Corner Horn takes up 
less usable floor space than the gramo- 
phone which at present is standing on 
its table in the corner of the room. 


Between the two instruments there is 
a big difference in price, but a world of 
difference in performance. 


Complete Lowther/Voigt equip- 
ments can be supplied at prices from 
£50 with H.C. horn \ without 
£65 with corner horn radio 


GS. 


—-— 








Write for informative literature 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD. 

THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, 

SYDENHAM, LONDON, §S.E.26 
Phone : SYDenham 6666 


Re.d. Office : 22, Castle St., E.C.1 














ENGINEERING 





This entirely new manual devoted to “ Sound Engineering” will 
prove of invaluable assistance to Radio Dealers, Servicemen, and 
amateurs who are interested in sound systems, whether for profit 
or for personal entertainment. ‘‘ Sound Engineering” is the only 
manual devoted entirely to the subject of sound systems and 
associated equipment. This 32-page book, packed with illus- 
trations and useful technical articles, will be in great demand. 
This edition is limited, and you are strongly advised to write for 
your copy immediately. 


“Sounp EnotIngerinc”’ tells you about: 

Selling Sound. Components of Sound Systems. Installation of 

Sound Systems. Carbon, condenser, dynamic, velocity and crystal 

microphones. Pick-ups, loudspeakers and amplifiers. Installation 

problems. Acoustical levels. How loud is sound. Characteristics 
of Rochelle Salt crystals. Sound projection controls. 


Send for your copy to-day. 
This edition is limited. 


Price 1/-. 
Post Free. 


Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, London, 
N.W46 "Phone: Maida Vale 6066 








/ 
GOLDEN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEALES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The ‘ Gramophone’ says 
“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.”’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
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weeks of production for an hour-and-a-half film. Construction, 
rehearsals and the rest account for an enormous amount of time 
compared with the length of film produced. How, then, can 
anyone be expected to stage a daily television programme at 
Alexandra Palace which shall even approach the standard we have 
come to expect from films ? So long as the programmes depend 
upon studio work they must suffer from chronic indigestion. \Out- 
side broadcasts and films are the only hopes for a healthy system. 

In any case what about cost, which is bound to be high? I 
cannot see where the money is to come from unless the present 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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policy of barring advertising is abandoned. The ordinary 
licence-holder cannot be expected to pay, and I am not optimist 
enough to expect the Chancellor of the Exchequer to stump up. 
Is television, then, to remain, or become, a scientific toy, even 
though it be a successful one ? Who knows? At any rate, let 
us not forget that some such words greeted Edison when he 
invented the phonograph. Franklin, when asked what was the 
use of this electricity he was playing about with, is reported 
to have said: “‘ What is the use of a baby? It grows to 
be a man.” 


A NEW PLAYING-DESK AND AN AUTOMATIC 
RECORD-CHANGER 


Chere is news of two rather startling developments in record 
its this month. One is from Hayes and relates to a new and 
inexpensive H.M.V. playing-desk, and the other is a design by 
Mr. R. Wilkinson, of Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. Our informa- 
tion about this leads us to believe that here at last is a stable 
nechanism that fulfils all the requirements of the indolent, the 
linguist, and the student of recorded music. 


°“< 


k.M.V. 


The principal feature of the new H.M.V. playing-desk, and it 
is one that will appeal to the less impecunious of us as well as 
to the less fortunate, is its comparatively low price. 

Just consider for one moment that this new playing - desk 
includes an electric gramophone motor, an electro-magnetic 
type pick-up and a volume .control all encased in a table-type 
cabinet with pick-up and mains leads ready for immediate 
connection to an existing radio receiver or amplifier. And for 
the very modest sum of 
£3 19s. 6d. 

This Model 119 
Record Player, as it 
has been designated, is 
available for connection 
to alternating current 
mains supplies, but 
whether a_ universal 
model (i.e. for use with 
A.C, and D.C. supplies) 
will be produced later 
we are not certain 
about at the moment. 

We shall have more 
to say about the 119 
in the December issue ; 
meanwhile, the illustra- 
tion will give some idea 
of the general arrange- 
ment of the unit. 

Another recent H.M.V. introduction is the new All-World 
Battery Receiver, Model 197, which costs 9} guineas. 

This receiver embodies a three-valve straight T.R.F. circuit, 
covering three wavebands, namely, 16.8-52, 195-560 and 
820-2,000 metres. The approximate power output is some 400 
milliwatts, and the consumption is 7 ma. H.T. and 0.5 ampere 
L.T. Sockets for the connection of a pick-up are provided. The 
cabinet is of the horizontal table type with tuning dial, controls 
and loudspeaker side by side. 





The new H.M.V. Playing-Desk. 


VIIM 


R. Wilkinson 


We must make it quite clear before proceeding with a brief 
description of the Wilkinson Record-Changer that it is not yet 
available to the general public. Mr. Wilkinson has had offers 
for the sole rights to manufacture the unit from individual 
receiver and radiogram manufacturers, but he takes the view 
that it must be made by some concern or other which is prepared 
to market the record-changer generally and not restrict its sale 
by confining it solely to a certain brand of instrument. 

Here is a list of operations which this extraordinary unit is 
stated to perform : 

(a) Play a sequence of twelve records from seven to 12 inches 
in diameter, mixed or otherwise. (We are told that there is no 
reason why the capacity of the magazine cannot be increased.) 

(b) Play one side each of the twelve records consecutively. 

(c) Play any one side repeatedly. 

(d) Play a sequence of twelve records, both sides : i.e. side 1 of No. 1, 
side 2 of No. 1, side 1 of No. 2, side 2 of No. 2, and so on until 
all the records have been played. 

(e) The mechanism will operate with any type of lead-in or 
run-out grooves or with records devoid of such grooves. 

(f) Any record can be placed on the turn-table by hand, the 
mechanism lowering the needle on to the disc and removing it at 
the end of playing. 

(g) Any section of any record can be repeated indefinitely, 
remote control being also provided for this. 

(h) Warped records or “swingers” do not affect the 
mechanism. 

(i) The mechanism is gentle with records and particularly 
gentle in lowering the needle on to the disc. 

(j) Extremely quick in operation. 

The important points to notice are that either the special 
automatic-coupling series of records or the ordinary consecutively- 
sided records can be used with equal facility, thus major works 
can be played without any other attention other than the initial 
loading of the magazine ; that any musical phrase or any spoken 
phrase, no matter if they consist of two bars or words or twenty, 
can be repeated by the mere pressing of a button (this is an 
extremely cunning device electro-mechanically) ; and that the 
time taken to perform any cycle of operation is extremely short. 
For example, a record is turned over in six seconds, repeated in 
three seconds, removed and replaced in nine seconds, and any 
portion repeated in something less than one second ! 

We are told that the mechanism has been on test for about 
two years, often running for sixteen hours per day without mishap. 

Just one further point about this amazing record-changer: it 
is not unduly cumbersome, being not more than 26} inches 
wide, 20 inches high, and 17 inches from back to front. 
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“Story with Music ’”’ 

is the title of a beautifully produced brochure issued recently 
by the well-known house of musical merchandise John E. Dallas 
& Sons, Ltd. It tells an almost thrilling story of achievement 
from the year 1860 when John Eastwood Dallas wended his 
weary way on foot from Liverpool to London, there to woo fickle 
fortune. 

How far he succeeded is perhaps revealed best by the fact that 
to-day the company is one of the most thriving of its kind in the 
country, and that it employs more operatives now than it has 
ever done before. 

Even a cursory glance through their newly issued catalogue is 
sufficient to show how enormous is their field of operations. 
From harmonicas to accordions, violins to double-basses, piccolos 
to bassoons, soprano to baritone saxophones, gramophones, 
acoustic and radio, and in fact all kinds of instruments and 
accessories for orchestra, dance band, and for home entertainment. 
In addition all makes of record with the exception of H.M.V. 
are stocked. Indeed, the Dallas record service for dealers is 
one of the most speedy in the trade. It is said that nothing 
succeeds like success. May it continue. 


Daws Clarke 


Daws Clarke & Co. are, of course, another old-established 
firm, though of a different type. For although they do not 
produce musical instruments or reproducers of music, electric 
or otherwise, they are indirectly connected with the reproduction 
of music by their accessories. They were one of the pioneers of 
non-metallic needles of the round section Burmese colour type, 
triangular and round shank triangular fibre needles, and we 
believe it was Daws Clarke who first introduced the Alto fibre 
needle-cutter. We are not quite sure about this, but we are sure 
that the Alto cutter is still one of their most successful gramophone 
accessories. 

It is an interesting sidelight that Daws Clarke, whose main 
appeal is to the enthusiast of non-metallic needle users, have 
successfully weathered the storms which used to rage incessantly 
about the merits and demerits of this type of needle. More 
grist to the mill! 


Marconiphone 

During the past month the Marconiphone range of radio 
receivers has been augmented by the introduction of an all-wave 
model. This employs a variable mu R.F. amplifier, a pentode 
detector, and a tetrode output valve which delivers about 400 
milliwatts to a permanent magnet speaker. In addition to the 
normal broadcast wavebands, the receiver covers a short-wave 
range of 16.8-6.2 metres. There are three alternative aerial 
sockets and provision for a pick-up. The high-tension current is 
low—about 7 ma.—and grid bias is supplied automatically. 
Complete with batteries, this new receiver costs £9 19s. 6d. 


Two New Books 


The fourth edition of “‘ Wireless: Its Principles and Practice” 
follows a similar format as the previous issues. No technical 
knowledge of electricity or radio is assumed, and the reader is 
led gently and surely through the whole theory right up to the 
complex problems of modern television practice. 

Some sections in the present volume have been further 
simplified, others have been enlarged upon, and a fair amount 
of new matter dealing with anti-static aerials and short-wave 
work generally has been introduced. 

The author is R. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc., and the publishers 
are the University Tutorial Press, Ltd. The price of the book 
is 3s. 6d. 

Another book of interest to the student of sound-reproduction 
is “‘ Sound Recording for Films,”’ by W. F. Elliott. 
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It is obviously written by one who has had considerable 
experience in this particular branch of film-making. What 
Mr. Elliott has to say should therefore be of interest not merely 
to those who are directly concerned with sound-recording but 
also to that wider public who sometimes wonder how it is all 
done. 

Without delving into technicalities, the author not only outlines 
the many difficulties of the sound-recorder ; he tells one how to 
surmount them in most clear and concise terms. 

The book costs 10s. 6d. and is published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. 


Scott— ; 

To the radio public in America the name of Scott has meant 
much the same as the name Rolls-Royce to English motorists. 
Mr. E. H. Scott, who was and still is a British subject, began 
building radio receivers in Chicago shortly after the war ; he has 
been building all-wave super-heterodyne receivers since 1929 ; 
he holds all the records for long-distance reception ; all his 
receivers are definitely in the “ high fidelity ” class ; they embody 
all the refinements, in the way of variable selectivity, noise sup- 
pression, contrast amplification, visual tuning, whistle filters, bass 
controls and the rest that any other receiver in the world possesses, 
as well as many that are exclusive ; every single part is designed 
to withstand any ordinary kind of deterioration, whether in 
temperate, humid or tropical climates, and all parts except tubes 
are guaranteed for five years against mechanical defects or break- 
down. This is truly an imposing list, but it would take several 
pages more to indicate fully what the virtues of the Scott receivers 
are. And last year he produced a million of them! 

They are of three types. The super model embodies nearly 
every device known in radio engineering for improving quality, 
sensitivity, ease of operation, in short everything that the most 
ardent enthusiast could desire. No compromise is anywhere 
permitted if there is any known means of avoiding it. For this 
reason it employs no fewer than 42 tubes and its power output is 
over 80 watts, Class A. Mr. Scott has even issued a challenge 
to the world that he will pay 1,000 dollars to anyone who can 
show him how to save a single tube without impairing the per- 
formance in some way ; and if two tubes are saved the reward 
will be 2,000 dollars ; three tubes, 3,000 dollars, and so on. 

The standard model employs only 30 tubes and therefore does 
not embody all the features of its bigger brother. But its 
performance is still well ahead of anything that is usually pro- 
duced. It has an output of some 35 watts, Class A, the harmonic 
distortion being less than two per cent. at 30 watts, and 50 watts, 
Class A prime, with a harmonic distortion of less than ten per 
cent. 

Then there is the new baby of which the firm profess to be 
greatly proud. It uses a mere 16 tubes, but for its size and type 
its performance is outstanding. 


—and British Ozaphane 

All this was explained by Mr. Scott himself to a select gathering 
at a lunch given by British Ozaphane to signalize the conclusion 
of an agreement whereby the British firm will begin to manu- 
facture Scott receivers in this country under the direct supervision 
of Scott engineers. We understand that it is part of the agree- 
ment that the established Scott standards of workmanship, finish 
and performance shall be everywhere maintained. For the 
present, since a beginning must be made somewhere, efforts will 
be concentrated on the production of the “ baby ” receiver— 
but, of course, this baby has been fed on the Food of the Gods. 

After the luncheon the company had an opportunity of 
inspecting, operating and listening to a model of each of the 
types described above. One would have to live with them for 
a month, or a year, to become wise to all their possibilities, but 
even a nodding acquaintance was sufficient to make one envious. 
We are looking forward to receiving for extended test one of 
the first models manufactured in this ceuntry. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by JAS. MAC HARG, Jnr. 


\VAS recently asked two questions that caused me to think 

very seriously before replying. The first was, “‘ From which 
arti-t’s records, as a whole, do you derive the greatest amount 
of »leasure and satisfaction ?’’ The second was, “Is it still 
posible to get together a collection or even a complete group of 
his or her records, or is it now hopeless ? If the latter, would 
yo suggest one or two artists of whose records this is possible ? ” 


\Vell, I suppose the questions are perfectly natural ones to 
ask, for usually every collector has his or her favourite artist, as 
wel! as an ambition to concentrate on that artist’s records, with 
a \iew to getting together a complete collection as I myself 
have done in the cases of the 1902 G. & T.’s of Suzanne Adams, 
the 1903 group of Sembrich Columbias, Kirkby Lunn’s 
1901 G. & T.’s, Edward Lloyd’s 1904 group, and the pre-dogs 
of ‘“etrazzini and John Coates. So I thought that the readers 
of ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner” might be 
int rested to know how I replied. 


‘ere, then, is the artist whose 
records, taken as a group or as a 
wi ole, give me the greatest amount 
of pleasure. 

think we are all agreed that 
Benci takes his place of honour 
an.ongst the greatest lyric tenors of 
ali time. For the benefit of those who 
ar: not already familiar with some of 
the facts of his career, I would men- 
tion that he had, of course, already 
made a great reputation for himself in 
Italy, before making his début in this 
country, and had, in fact, been made 
in 1902 a Knight of the Crown of 
Italy. It was on May 2oth, 1903, 
that he first appeared in Covent 
Garden, in the réle of the Duke in 
“ Rigoletto”? with Suzanne Adams 
and Scotti. Other appearances during 
this season were in “ Lucia,” with 
Melba and Ruffo (the latter’s début), 
as Rudolfo to Melba’s Mimi, and as 
the Count in “Il Barbiere ” with 
Maria Barrientos, Ruffo, Journet and 
Gilibert. The two following years 
seem to have been spent in Italy, 
and during this period his Fonotipia records were made. 


According to Stokes’ Cyclopedia, he was in 1906 engaged 
by Hammerstein as leading tenor at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, to offset the drawing powers of Caruso. 
There was, in fact, no occasion for rivalry between the two 
artists, Bonci being gifted with a voice of less powerful quality, 
but of even greater sweetness. He continued to be the chief 
support of the Manhattan Opera House for two years, but 
signed with the Metropolitan for the season 1908-9. 


Unfortunately, many collectors like myself only know him 
from the many magnificent records he made for Fonotipia, and 
so it is in comparing these with the records of all the other lyric 
tenors I possess that I have no hesitation in saying that Bonci’s 
are the finest that exist. My qualifications for making this 
statement lie in the fact that I have twenty-two out of his twenty- 
four Fonotipia solos of 1905, and many of the later ones besides, 
and also the majority of the early Carusos, De Lucia, Garbin, 
Giorgini and Zenatello records to compare them with. 


YUM 





Alessandro Bonci 


Here is a list of these twenty-two solos of 1905: 
10-in.—39079 “‘ Mignon”: Addio Mignon. 


39080 “ Mefistofele ’: Giunto sul passo estremo. 
39081 “ Rigoletto’: La donna é mobile. 
39082 “ Tosca”: Recondita armonia. 
39083 “* Elisir d’Amour ”: Una furtiva lagrima. 
39084 “ Puritani”: A fe o cara. 
39111 ‘* Favorita”’: Una vergine un angiol di Dio. 
39127 ‘* Elenae Paride”: Spiagge amate. 
39128 Caro mio ben. 
39129 ‘‘ Flauto Magico”: O cara immagine. 
39239 “‘ Rigoletto”: Questa o quella. 
39240 “Carmen”: II fior che avevi a me tu dato. 
39241 “* Elena e Paride”: O del mio dolce ardor. 
39242 La Violetta. 
10}-in.— 39248 Ill Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby. 
39292 Tre giorni son che 
Nina. 
39338 ‘‘Favorita”’: Spirto 
gentil. 
39339 “Africana”: O 
Paradiso. 


“Bohéme”: Che 
gelida manina. 


12-in.—74000 


74006 “Faust”: Salve 
dimora. 
13}-in.—6g008 ‘ Don Giovanni” : 
Dalla sua pace. 
69017 ‘‘ Gioconda ”’: Cielo 


é mar. 


The two titles missing from my 
collection are: 
69007 ‘* Mignon”: Ah non credevi 
tu. 
69018 Se tu m’ami. 


both of the 13#-in. series, and these 
complete the twenty-four that are so 
far known. 


Out of these twenty-two records I 
can find only one that might come 
up for criticism, this being his one 
and only attempt to record. an 
English ballad. J7ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby, No. 39248. In this 
he is not quite at home and he seems unable to infuse into the 
words that expression which an English singer would. All the 
others of this series are rare gems of both singing and recording, 
as, in fact, are all those of the later Fonotipia series, and it 
would be indeed difficult to single out any particular one for 
premier place. If I were asked to do this, I would give it 
to either 69008, Dalla sua pace from “Don Giovanni,” or 
69017, Cielo e mar. These are easily two of the loveliest tenor 
records I know. They both belong to the 13#-in. series of 
1905, and are, I believe, extremely rare. Here, then, is the 
artist whose records give the greatest amount of pleasure. I 
suppose it is still possible to form a complete collection of his 
records, but not without a tremendous amount of patience, not 
to mention the considerable expense, because they all belong to 
the rarity class. I have had this same ambition for a few years 
now, and I have still four more titles to find, so it might, after 
all, be better to attempt some other artist’s records that are not 
quite so rare. 
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Amongst the sopranos, Destinn’s Odeons or G. & T.’s make 
an interesting study, as also do the records of Michailowa and 
Tetrazzini. Melba’s group of 1904-5 is very popular, but 
here there are about half a dozen which might give trouble on 
account of their rarity. Of the tenors, Caruso’s group of 1902 
has more possibilities than probabilities, as it contains his first 
Aida and Iris, which are most rare. Ben Davies’ 1901 group 
of five offers a better chance, as also do Edward Lloyd’s 1904 
group and John Coates, too. 


Of the baritones, David Bispham/’s Columbias are all very 
fine, and include the magnificent Dio Possente and Tell me, Mary, 
How to Woo Thee. Andrew Black, with a great number of 
records to his credit, presents a difficult subject to tackle, not 
so much on account of the quantity, but because, whereas several 
are fairly common, others are exceptionally rare. I myself 
am not much further forward after four years of trying. Scotti’s 
group of 12-in. Victor recordings issued by G. & T. in 1905 
seems to me an ideal group. There are only seven of them, all 
beautifully rendered and as beautifully recorded. They are, 
however, rather rare. 


I think my own choice would lie in this group of Scotti’s, 
and I heartily recommend it to anyone who wishes to rise from 
the ranks of “‘ general collectors” and become a “ specialist.” 


I will pass on now to Herr Riemens’s article in the August 
number, in which he mentions having found some Fonotipias of 
Cornubert and Adini that are personally autographed by the 
singers, and asks if any other collector has ever seen any others 
like them. Personally I have not, and I would be interested to 
know what types of labels they have and also the pressing 
numbers on the labels. I have French Fonotipias by Brejean- 
Silver, Litvinne, Maurel, Sardou and Scaramberg, but only 
with the usual facsimile autographs. Perhaps Herr Bauer could 
clear this point up ? 


Herr Riemens also makes a plea for the lesser makes of 
records which I heartily endorse, particularly the Zonophones, 
where, as he says, we may yet get many surprises, as there is 
still a lot to be learned about them. Many famous artists 
recorded for Zonophone. I have examples by Caruso (all but the 
Un Bacio ancora), Kate Cove, Lelio Casini, Kurz, Lafitte, Magini- 
Collette, Plancgon, Torressella, and my Barton McGuckin, too, is 
a Zonophone. Beka had several good artists like Zélie de 
Lussan, Marie Gotze and Marie Dietrich. Nicole’s star artists 
were Arimondi, Emma Trentini, Carlo Dani, Angelini Fornari, 
Romeo Berti and Kate Cove. 


So whilst, in the past, anything except G. & T.’s and Fono- 
tipias have been considered “ taboo” by many collectors, I 
feel that unless these lesser makes receive more attention, many 
really important discs may be lost for ever. I have only this 
week heard of a Zonophone recording by Guerrina Fabbri, so 
who knows what other great names are yet to be found. 


Before closing I would like to mention a few records that have 
recently come into my possession, and which are not listed in 
Bauer’s book. They are: 


Berliner, 10-in. 3258 Percival Allen. Home, Sweet Home. 
Fonotipia 74100 Bonci. Che gelida manina. 
* 74110 5 M’ appari tutto amor. 
Nicole 15642 Angelini-Fornari. Aria della Stella: 
Tannhauser. 
Zonophone 23014 Selma Kurz. Hugenotten Pagenarie. 
z 2061 Plancon. Piff, Paff: Huguenots. 


The Berliner is surprisingly good considering its age: I suppose 
it must have been issued about the year 1900-01. Kate Cove’s 
May Morning is easily the best record of hers that I know of, 
much better in fact than any of the five G. & T.’s that I have 
to judge from. The Kurz would appear to be the missing 
number in her 1903 group. It is an excellent recording and, 
incidentally, a title that she did not record for G. & T. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 


OR two very good reasons—the 1937 Grant Regulations of 

the Board of Education, and the Report recently issued by the 
British Institute of Adult Education—the school gramophone has 
leapt once more into the educational limelight. During the last 
four or five years, school films and school broadcasting have been 
engaging so much of the attention of modern educationists that 
the other partner in the mechanical trio, the school gramophone, 
has been slowly elbowed out of the picture. At the moment, 
however, it is back again ; and if the present revival of interest 
is to be more than short-lived, those who have even the slightest 
leaning towards the use of mechanical aids in education must act 
quickly, or the opportunities offered them may be withdrawn. 

Put briefly, Section 3: 1 ; (iii) of the Elementary Education 
Grant Regulations of 1937 states that the Board is prepared to 
make a fifty per cent. contribution for a limited period only towards 
outlay on educational reorganization and development. In other 
words, a substantial increase on grants hitherto made to local 
authorities takes immediate effect, so that elementary, secondary 
and technical schools may replace or extend existing equipment, 
including radio-gramophones, gramophones, records, wireless 
receivers, pianos, and so on. Such a concession should act as an 
inducement to authorities to equip schools liberally with apparatus 
of modern type in order that teaching, and the aids to teaching, 
may be brought thoroughly up to date. 

The Report on the educational uses of the gramophone (to 
which passing reference has been made) reveals that many 
schools are severely handicapped by possessing gramophones of 
antiquated portable or table-model types—instruments that 
cannot possibly do justice to the present high standards of record- 
ing. It is a pity that some central authority cannot persuade 
schools to bring their reproducing instruments up to date in the 
same way that the Chief Engineer of the B.B.C. can speak over 
the air to hundreds of thousands of listeners whose receivers need 
attention (possibly replacement) before the autumn broadcasts 
begin. Given a good gramophone, an enthusiastic teacher can 
work wonders in the classroom. This might well become a slogan 
that should echo and re-echo in every school throughout the land. 
The Board itself stated some years ago that “‘ a school of any size 
can hardly be said to be properly equipped without a gramo- 
phone and a good stock of records.”’ In effect, the generous grant 
made by the same Board may be taken to imply that the words 
*“up to date”’ should precede the word ‘‘ gramophone ” in the 
above pronouncement. 

But it is not only to the schools whose instruments are anti- 
quated that the Grant Regulations apply: some schools—too 
many, it is feared—have never possessed a reproducer. It is now 
known that a large number of teachers take their own gramo- 
phones into the classrooms, often at great inconvenience. For 
many good reasons, this practice should cease. Henceforward there 
should be no excuse for any school without its own instrument 
and records. Excellent radio-gramophones, specially made for 
school work, and passed as efficient by the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting, are available at very low prices (further 
reduced by virtue of a generous educational discount). The 
Central Council publishes a list of these models twice every year. 
The pamphlet, which also includes hints on choosing and 
installing such apparatus, is free on application. 

So far as records are concerned, a comprehensive Educational 
Catalogue is issued by the Central Education Department, 
98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1, which recommends the 
most suitable recorded material for every type of lesson. This 
handbook is free on application. 

With all these inducements, a new era in the history of the 
school gramophone should begin. In the event of there being no 
response, teachers will no longer be able to plead expense as an 
excuse ; the fault, dear Brutus, will lie in themselves ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of lelters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.| 





Delius 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Oscar Wilde has said that only an auctioneer can equally and 
impartially admire all schools of art. By discussing Sea-Drift in 


the September issue the Editor has again revealed himself as a- 


crilic who is the slave of his own opinions. I cannot blame him 
for his inability to recognize the peculiar genius of Delius, as it 
is ;o plainly his misfortune and not his fault. But the remarks 
he passes about Delius’s music destroying half the beauty of 
Whitman’s poem, etc., show that where he is justly to blame is 
in the previous statement that there can be no musical expression 
abie to baffle an approximate explanation in words. The Editor 
mizht spend a not unprofitable winter reducing to prose and a 
card index the meanings of various musical works, including 
Sea-Drift, but, when he came to publish the result of his researches 
in the spring, I should be surprised if any one of his readers 
agreed with more than fifty per cent. of his findings. 

Music appeals to its listeners individually and tells a different 
story to each. Even in cases where the composer has openly 
declared his intentions his music will not convey them to all 
hearers. Tristan was quoted in several essays as an example of 
passionate love in music. To me it is music whose meaning and, 
indeed, object are uncertain ; the flesh is willing but the spirit 
is weak. Let music be judged as music and not inspected as a 
peg to hang meanings on. 


Edinburgh. D. M. Cookson. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Your reply to Mr. Sharp’s essay, in the Editorial of the 
September number, is both unjust and, I fear, unreasoned. 

Your well-known antipathy for Delius’s music is perhaps 
understandable, but to allow this fact to cloud an unusually 
critical acumen is a pity. Now, granted an underlying sympathy 
and understanding of the message in this master’s work, there 
can be no denying the well-nigh unbearably moving reaction 
to Sea-Drift. 

You are not asked by Mr. Sharp to admit that Delius’s music 
is greater than the poem. This correspondent submits, and I 
agree with him, that Delius has added point and lyrical feeling 
to an already beautiful utterance in words. 

This question can only be decided by the individual. 
violent tirade is, therefore, dictatorial and in bad taste. 

With regard to the so-called mutilation of Whitman’s text, I 
would remind you that for Delius, as for Schubert and all the 
great composers of the past, music in song is all-sufficing. The 
actual words of a poem are but the framework upon which the 
composer may weave a pattern that shall enshrine its dominant 
emotion. 

Delius abhorred the “‘ word-for-word ” school of song-writers, 
who dared not miss a word of the poem, and consequently 
enfeebled the whole. 

Consider, also, that the most perfect line of poetry, as such, 
can never sound or scan the same way when sung, especially to 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Your 


YIIM 


A careful perusal of Delius’s alterations to the text will show 
that he was justified in doing so, and with no loss of lyrical 
feeling. 

Bucks. A. L. Hime. 


[I cannot argue any more with passionate admirers of Delius’s 
music, because they lack sweet reasonableness. With confidence 
that posterity will endorse my opinion, I declare that he will 
not be awarded a secure position among the greatest masters 
of music.—THe Eprror.] 


Puris Omnia Pura 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


It is hard that the progenitor and guardian of the most un- 
savoury competition ever held in THE GRAMOPHONE should go 
unrewarded for his pains. 

I suggest that you should be presented with the original 
player-organ and its few rolls of music (I seem to remember that 
this was your first if not passionate love) and allowed to play it 
on the island instead of red labels, Mark XB’s, and the rest. 

After a month, no doubt, all August’s foetid theories would 
be as a bad dream. Once more you would be our able and 
intelligent leader. 

But please don’t do it again. 


Newcastle. G. M. SAWYER. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Since in your Editorial you say you will welcome correspondence 
on the subject set for the essays, may I take this opportunity of 
correcting a misunderstanding with regard to my own effort 
which you were good énough to mention ? 

I did not include Vissi d’arte as my third example, but the 
love duet from Tosca, so will you be good enough to let me quote 
the passage from the essay ? ‘“‘ The quotation from Berlioz 
brings to mind Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore, words uttered in a reflective 
mood by the voluptuous Tosca. Her duet with Cavaradossi in 
the first act of Puccini’s opera is magnificent in its frank con- 
fession. ‘Tosca by nature is jealous, but is soon reassured and 
sings of their little cottage, and a theme of yearning—again 
chromatic—is twice repeated to different words.” 

I am certain there is everything to praise in your choice of the 
winner, but surely this whole question of passionate love is aided 
by the three arts of music, poetry and dancing! For example, 
if the orchestral part of Tristan is taken away and the lovers are 
left to speak their lines, surely the great duet is nothing but a 
shadow of Wagner’s meaning! Even Tchaikovsky’s Danse 
Arabe without the ocular demonstration of a Diana Gould is 
nothing like so effective! A great critic has also said that for 
Verdi’s Otello Boito improved on Shakespeare in many respects, 
and certainly the love duet there, with Verdi’s glorious music, 
gives me at any rate more artistic pleasure and satisfaction than 
the play, and how can words, without that insinuating music, 
quite express Iago’s Era la notte ? 

These thoughts seem to get very near Wagner’s ideal com- 
bination of the arts, and judging by his vast appeal it would 
seem that he succeeded better than any other one man in por- 
traying our human desires, loves and pleasures, and surely the 
last extreme of poor human pain in Parsifal and the last act of 
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Tristan. Words alone, music alone, ballet alone cannot express 
what music drama does on the one hand, or ballet interpreting, 
or at least running parallel to, great music. 

Cheshire. W. A. Brown. 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have been perusing Miss Moore’s essay in the “ Passionate 
Love ” competition, and although admirable in every other 
respect, it contains one passage that seems to me to call for 
explanation. 

I refer to the sentence in which she says ‘‘ I do not include the 
final cabaletta, where the music is not only in the unemotional key 
of C major . . .” (referring to the love duet from Act 3 of Un Ballo 
in Maschera). May one inquire of Miss Moore in what possible 
manner can the mere key signature of a musical work partake 
of the quality of emotion ? Are we to conclude that if Verdi had 
written the piece in a key containing several sharps or flats it 
would have been less unemotional ? Let me hasten to assure 
Miss Moore that I have played over the passage in question on 
the piano in every conceivable key, and after straining my powers 
of musical appreciation to the utmost in order to try to discover 
any difference in emotional appeal, I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the piece sounds precisely the same in each case. 


‘ 


Perhaps Miss Moore would oblige by “ expatiating ” on the 
subject. 
Surrey. J. WicKENDEN. 


Yvonne Arnaud 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I should like to draw your attention to the really scandalous 
gramophonic neglect of one of the most remarkable artists in 
this country, namely, Yvonne Arnaud. 

Some years ago she made two records accompanied by a 
string orchestra directed by Barbirolli—H.M.V. 2455-2456— 
containing a Haydn Rondo, Valse Caprice (Saint-Saéns), La 
Fileuse (Raff), and an Allegro in F minor (Bach). 

These records were most enthusiastically reviewed—not only 
in these columns—but since then, despite broadcast and other 
public engagements in her original réle of pianist, Yvonne Arnaud 
has made no further records. 

I say advisedly “ original réle ’ inasmuch as many appear to 
imagine that Miss Arnaud commenced her career on the stage 
and subsequently took up music as a sideline. 

The truth is, however, that Miss Arnaud was a child prodigy 
pianist—a pupil of Alphonse Duvernoy and Phillip—and toured 
extensively on the Continent and America, playing with such 
conductors as Mengelberg and Nikisch at the age of 13! She 
has also played to Fauré and Debussy, both of whom were 
delighted with her conception of their music. 

Of Miss Arnaud’s subsequent work on the stage and films it 
is of course unnecessary to speak, but there can be no doubt 
that the theatre’s gain was music’s loss, for having heard Miss 
Arnaud both as soloist and chamber-music player (with the 


’ 


Griller Quartet, André Mangeot, etc.), I am convinced that if 


she were to devote herself exclusively to music she would rapidly 
attain international “* star ” status. 

Her playing is notable for a refreshing crispness and clarity, 
rhythmic vitality, and sense of design, plus those undefinable 
but unmistakable temperamental qualities that literally compel 
attentive listening, and I may add that when I have played her 
records without first revealing her name, many have guessed the 
artist to be Horowitz or Rachmaninoff! 

Moreover, unlike many artists, Miss Arnaud actually enjoys 
playing to the microphone, and this in conjunction with her 
sensitive pedalling and incisive (but not percussive) key attack 
makes her an ideal recorder. 

I hope, Sir, that you may use your influence with the powers 
that be to persuade them to issue more records by this admirable 
artist, and I venture to suggest as a start some of Gabriel Fauré’s 
music that has been recently revived by the B.B.C., but almost 
completely ignored by the gramophone companies. 
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As noted above, Miss Arnaud is peculiarly fitted to perform 
his music, and gave proof of it in her last B.B.C. recital, when, 
you may recollect, she gave a fine performance of the Theme and 
Variations, Op. 73. 

London, N.W.8. 


Mozart’s K.564, 542, and 382 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In the April number Miss Irene Matthews was kind enough to 
draw attention to the French Columbia records of Mozart's 
G major Trio (K. 564) (DZXg and 10, 4s. each), which she 
described as irresistible, an opinion I most emphatically agree 
with. She did not mention, however, that the fourth side is the 
Andante Grazioso from the E major Trio (K. 542), which makes 
these discs an even better bargain. 

I see that Rimington’s supply. these records in their foreign 
list, and that there is a complete recording of K. 542 by the 
Court of Belgium Trio on two Columbias (C205-6, 6s. each). 

I want to thank W. R. A. most cordially for his review of 
Mozart’s Rondo in D (K. 382) (H.M.V. DB3r110) ; he has never 
written an abler or more faithful description of a new issue, 
This composition also is irresistible, in spite of its simplicity—or, 
perhaps, because of it. 

Ewell. 


Cuinton GRAyY-Fisk. 


~J. C. W. CHapman. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

May I too join your correspondents in suggesting a re-recording 
of Elgar’s Second Symphony ? 

I should like a re-recording of the First as well ; while a com- 
plete version of Gerontius would be a gift from the gods ! 

I also whole-heartedly agree that the one supreme conductor 
would be Sir Landon Ronald. 

Why not an “ Elgar Society ” on the same lines as the societies 
already existing under the auspices of the H.M.V. Company ? 

One would like to add that now the B.B.C. is devoting so 
much of its time to jazz, variety and cinema organs, the music- 
lover is developing an even greater affection for his—or her— 
gramophone. 


Twickenham. Epitu E. WaArTTSON. 


“In Tune ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. A. C. Lynch, in his reply (GRAMOPHONE, October) to 
Dr. Scholes’s ‘* In Tune ”’ article, asks whether the recent electrical 
invention for determining pitch (frequency) is Duddell’s oscillo- 
graph, implying, of course, that this instrument is not new. I 
think Dr. Scholes is referring to ““ The Resonoscope,”’ which has 
been described as a robot visible indicator of the pitch of a note 
when played or sung. 

The instrument is an American development and, although it 
is not possible to give full details of it here, the main components 
are a set of twelve master tuning-forks, electrically actuated, 
microphone-cum-loudspeaker, amplifier and cathode-ray tube. 
The wave-form of any of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale 
can be shown on the cathode-ray tube screen and compared with 
the wave-form of any sung or played note picked up by the 
microphone. If the note is flat, its wave-form glides off to the 
left ; if sharp, to the right. If the wave-form remains almost 
stationary its pitch matches that of the master tuning-fork in use. 
Many other features are instantly revealed by the appearance of 
the wave-form on the screen. (For a full description see Radio- 
Craft, October ; Musical Opinion, August, and an issue of Elec 
tronics, all of this year. These periodicals, including the Journal 
A.S.A., mentioned by Mr. Lynch, can be examined in the Patent 
Office Library, Chancery Lane, W.C.2.) 

This instrument or the methods employed are not new to the 
laboratory, but is is probably the first time that such a device has 
been made easily operative by non-technicians, and it should find 
many applications. 
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In conclusion, I would like to mention the Wireless Singers, 
who broadcast the Daily Service and the Sunday evening Epilogue, 
as they are of acoustic interest for they have trained themselves 
to sing in just temperament. 


Ilford. DonaLp W. ALpbowus. 


Jean de Reszke 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

We should be greatly obliged if you could help us in the 
following matter: 

For years, and particularly since starting the issue of our 
Historical Series ‘‘ Famous Voices of the Past,’’ we have received 
many requests to issue the records by Jean de Reszke supposed 
to have existed in the old Fonotipia repertoire. Unfortunately, 
we have so far been unable to trace these recordings and our 
associated companies throughout the world have been equally 
unsuccessful. 

We should be very grateful to know if any of your readers 
have actually heard any of these records or remember seeing 
any reference to them in the old Fonotipia or Odeon lists. We 
should very much welcome any information as to titles, numbers, 
or <ny other particulars which might serve as a clue to enable 
the search to be continued in our various archives. 


London. THe PARLOPHONE Company, Ltp. 


New Recording Wanted 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

‘This is a plea for a new recording of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, Op. 18, in C minor. 

‘The present “‘ edition,” with the composer playing the solo 
instrument, was “‘ printed ” in the U.S.A. about eight years ago 
(DB1333-37), and was, I believe, an instant success. 

It is possible that there still is a large army of ‘“ medium 
brows ” whose love of this concerto, and particularly of the 
beautiful cantabile passages, would lead them to welcome a really 
first-class modern recording with its clarity of orchestral detail 
and faithfulness of tone. 

Of course we must have the solo part played by the composer. 
And the orchestra ? Well—first of all, what support is there 
for my plea ? 

india. F. E. LE MARCHAND. 


Gigli and Turandot 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
| was extremely interested in the letters of Messrs. J. C. 








Robertson and T. De Beneducci regarding the various “‘ car- 
telloni”’ of various Italian opera-houses, not that I ever really 
thought Beckmesser’s “‘ repertoire of twenty operas, nearly all 
of them familiar,” could be taken very seriously ; for as long as 
eleven years ago, when I was in Rome, the “ cartellone ” for the 
Costanzi (a very conservative opera-house) had a programme of 
over thirty operas during its 1926-7 season. 

And now may I ask Mr. De Beneducci a very similar question 
to the one he asked, and which I attempted to answer, namely, 
has Gigli ever sung the réle of the Unknown Prince in Turandot ? 
As far as I know, he has not, and if he hasn’t, I wonder why he 
hasn’t ? It was an open secret at the time of the opera’s premiére 
in 1926 that Puccini had made a note in his unfinished score to 
the effect that he would have liked Gigli to have created the 
réle ; but at the time of the first performance of the opera in 
Milan Gigli was still under contract to the Metropolitan, and 
when the opera was presented at the Metropolitan Gigli was no 
Jonger in America. But has he ever sung the réle in Europe ? 
It seems to be a part, vocally at any rate, eminently suited to 
Gigli, and I have never yet heard a really satisfactory Prince 
Calaf, though I have heard six of them. It is a réle which 
requires a fusion of qualities, power, range, dignity, beauty of 
voice and phrasing, and charm ; the latter quality is essential if 
one is to feel any sympathy at all with the Prince’s desires after 
the callous way he lets Lid be tortured on his behalf ; yet charm 
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is the rarest of all these qualities to be found. Of the six Calafs 
I have heard Tokatyan was the most successful, and Martinelli 
the next. Martinelli lacks (now) the power or the brilliance in 
his top notes requisite for the riddle scene ; Francis Russell had 
not enough élan, Merli lacked both dignity and charm, Fleta 
lacked ardour, and Bagnariol lacked energy. Gigli could surely 
fill the long-felt need of a really satisfactory Calaf ? 


London, N.W.1. ALAN Gorpon-Brown. 


Deletions 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The article in your October issue “ From Which There Is 
No Return,” commenting on the withdrawal of a number of 
records from the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue, raises a point 
of special interest not only to these gramophiles who specialize in 
the collection of records of outstanding musical interest, but also 
to those who realize the importance of the gramophone record in 
spreading the knowledge and appreciation of serious music. I 
feel, however, that the cause of the poor sale of such records is 
not, as you suggest, lack of interest, but that it is due (not only 
in the present instance but also in the case of numerous with- 
drawals of unique records by other companies) to the poor 
methods of advertising used, which completely ignore the 
psychology of a record collector who is also a lover of serious and 
out-of-the-way music. 

As examples of what may be considered an intelligent appeal 
to such potential buyers, I would cite the advertisements of 
Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, the National Gramophonic Society 
and Decca in your October issue. But the recording companies, 
on the whole, do not yet appear to have awakened to the fact 
that the buyer of such records is primarily interested in the 
composer and his music, and only secondarily in the performers 
thereof. (The present list of deletions, it is true, is more in- 
formative than the previous one, in which several symphonies 
were listed without the names of the composers !) 

It is probable that, however limited the market may be for 
records of the “ Connoisseur” type, it is numerically fairly 
stable. If this number of prospective buyers is worth catering 
for at all, surely it is worth while breaking up record catalogues 
and advertising into sections with some regard for their special 
appeal. Under the present system, both for catalogues and press 
advertising, Sir Thomas Beecham, The Sanctuary of the Heart, 
Couperin, and Bing Crosby may be listed (by some occult method 
which I am unable to fathom) under one heading. 

Surely the Gramophone Company must by now have realized 
that the record-buying public is divided into three categories— 
firstly (probably the largest), the purchasers of records of light 
music, dance music, more or less hackneyed ballads and theme 
songs, military band arrangements, popular medleys, etc. ; 
secondly, purchasers of records of “ star” performers, to whom 
musical interest is a secondary consideration ; thirdly, purchasers 
of records of works of special musical significance—chamber 
music, symphonies, complete operas and the like. 

It is for this last category that the ‘‘ Connoisseur ”’ index is 
presumably intended to cater; and, in my view, it does this 
very inadequately. A perusal of the general part of the H.M.V. 
catalogue shows that numerous works of outstanding interest are 
not included in the “ Connoisseur ” index, while in at least one 
instance a record included in the index is decidedly indifferent, 
both from the point of view of performances and recording. (It 
is only fair to the Gramophone Company to mention that the 
work cited was recorded abroad, and is presumably stamped from 
an imported matrix.) 

I suppose it is too much to expect that the principal recording 
companies will have sufficient vision to combine in issuing a 
joint catalogue of recordings of special musical or documentary 
importance, though it is difficult to see how there can be any 
competition in this field. If I intend to purchase a set of Walton’s 
Fagades 1 am hardly likely to be satisfied with Haydn’s Farewell 
Symphony as a substitute because it strikes my eye in a certain 
catalogue. Here, of course, I may be faced with the argument 
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that there may be several recordings of the same work which 
compete with one another. This difficulty I cannot admit, even 
if it were not a fact that in numerous cases several recordings of 
the same work are found in one catalogue ; but this does bring 
me to the point of duplicate recordings. 

The obtuseness of London theatrical managers is frequently 
derided, but I do not recall that there have been four or five 
productions of the same play running in London simultaneously. 
Apparently a similar principle does not guide the recording 
companies, for after refusing to satisfy popular demand for a 
certain work until that demand is evaporated every company will 
then unite in creating a glut in this limited market by senseless 
duplication. 

It may be claimed that I have overstated the case, and I will 
therefore quote the following actual instance. Some years ago 
I was consulted by the manager of the record department of a 
large London retailers. This manager, himself a keen music- 
lover, had been approached by one of the recording companies 
with the request that he should prepare a list of works which 
would, in his opinion, if recorded, secure a ready sale among 
serious music-lovers. At that time the Russian Ballet was 
enjoying a highly successful season, and many of these ballets 
had become firm public favourites. My friend and I collaborated 
in the preparation of a list of works which were then much before 
the public, and included in this list the music of a number of 
popular ballets. Not a single one of these suggested recordings 
was made, but two years later three companies, practically 
simultaneously, issued recordings of them all! The ‘ Con- 
noisseur ’’ market is admittedly limited, and certainly cannot 
absorb three complete recordings of, for example, Stravinsky’s 
Rites of Spring, to cite only one example. 

I cannot trespass much farther on your valuable space, but 
I hope these remarks may attract the attention of the directors 
of recording companies, and induce them to give the points I 
have raised some consideration. 

Finally, I understand that it is now the practice to destroy 
matrices of withdrawn recordings. In view of the important 
historical and documentary value of many of these, I consider 
that no such destruction should be permitted until the matrices 
have been offered to some reputable institution for safe keeping. 
All but the resolute “ die-hards”’ admit, I think, that many 
contemporary works may become the classics of the future, and 
the recorded versions give us, in many cases, an authentic reading 
under the composer’s direction, which may be of immense value 
to future conductors and musicologists. (En passant, if we could 
now refer to contemporary recordings of certain well-known 
classics, the performances heard in our concert-halls might be 
very different !) 


Middlesex. Ceci R. DupDLey, 


Deputy Chairman, 
The Faculty of Music. 
Vocal Records 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

A few months ago one or two of your correspondents, myself 
among them, had something to say about the present-day output 
of vocal records, which I think was generally concluded to be of 
a standard far inferior to that of orchestral and instrumental. 

Matters do not seem to have improved in the least during the 
last few months, and upon looking through the October issue of 
THe GRAMOPHONE I was never more struck by the poverty, so 
to speak, of the vocal lists. 

To make matters worse, however, two of the principal of these 
issues, the Columbia Meistersinger records, according to modern 
standards, are not at all well recorded—at a public performance, 
true, but this is no excuse for the loss of high and low notes and 
general “‘ muzziness,”’ for, after all, this is 1937, and these are 
light-blue label prices. 

The best that can be said about the “ Prize Song” (LX646) 
is that it is a beautiful rendering by all concerned, but technically 
it is inferior to the other complete version on Parlophone E10947 
(Pilinsky and Chorus), and similarly the recording of the two 
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choruses (L.X645) is, in my opinion, not even up to the old 1a 
Berlin State Opera recording (H.M.V. Dr211). How you 
reviewer can say of these discs that the “‘ clarity of the recordi 
is highly commendable ”’ is quite beyond me ; if this had been 
ten years ago, I should agree. 

Under the heading “‘ Songs,’”’ I have seldom seen such a lot of 
trash as appears in this same month ; and your reviewer ideally 
sums up the position when he remarks, “ nothing is of any great 
musical value.” Excellent singers, such as Derek Oldham, Keith 
Falkner and Peter Dawson, we find wasting their talent upon this 
poor material, whilst many really good English songs remain 
unrecorded, and a large number now need re-recording. 

In his October Editorial, the Editor appealed for Vaughan 
Williams’s On Wenlock Edge under modern~conditions, and | 
would suggest also the same composer’s Songs of Travel, and many 
others by such British composers as Elgar, Frank Bridge, Roger 
Quilter, Eric Coates, Granville Bantock, and so on. This field of 
song covers some lovely work, for which I only hope there is a 
greater demand among record-buyers than for the class of stuff 
with which we were confronted in the October list. 

There are at the present time many fine interpreters of these 
songs, and unfortunately a number of them, including some of 
the best, do little or no recording—among these being Frank 
Titterton, Arthur Carron (tenors), John Brownlee, Redvers 
Llewellyn, Roy Henderson (baritones). Obviously the greater 
majority of songs should be piano-accompanied, although the 
number of recordings ruined by orchestral accompaniments is 
really surprising, especially as this can scarcely be the more 
economical way, from the point of view of the recording com- 
panies. 

Having “‘ groused ’? at some length on this subject of vocal 
records, I will say that I have done so because I find it impossible 
to believe that there is no demand for good vocal recordings, for 
in comparison the unflagging abundance of orchestral and instru- 
mental issues month after month would seem to indicate that the 
latter are far and away favoured, although I will admit that I 
possess a greater proportion of orchestral discs to that of vocal, 
and perhaps the former have the essential advantage of being 
suitable for programme-building. 

The fact remains, however, that much can be done to raise the 
quality, in the ways I have mentioned, of vocal recordings. 


Middlesex. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


Key Significance 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Widdows, in the October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
confesses himself to be baffled by that strange tribe of people who 
profess to ‘‘ feel’ about key-change, and who discover in each 
key, and each separate note, a kind of abstract personality. My 
own experience of this matter may help to clear up the mystery. 

In the first place, I was born with the “ gift ’’ of perfect pitch. 
That is to say, the ability to name aurally any note that is played 
or sung, or even the key and changes of key of a piece of music 
as it is being played. This gift I have so developed that each key 
or note arouses in me a different set of feelings, impossible to 
state clearly, but so definite that I can name even changes of key 
instantaneously, as by instinct. At least, no conscious thought is 
required. 

This gift has its drawbacks. For example, having heard a 
musical work, it is painful to hear it played in any other key. The 
music sounds wrong, in a way artificial, even imitative of the same 
work in the original key. In cases where the first-heard key is 
found not to be the composer’s own, I am able to acclimatize 
myself to the true and proper key after a few repetitions, and 
efface from memory the wrong one. 

Another of your correspondents, Mr. Creasey, calls attention 
to the fact that standard pitch has risen nearly a semitone since 
Bach’s time. This is true, but on the other hand it must be borne 
in mind that composers of the classical era chose their keys more 
from a standpoint of convenience than any particular feelings on 
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the matter. Even so, I have sometimes felt that Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
harpsichord, which is tuned down to the pitch of Bach’s time, 
brings us nearer to the spirit of the old music than a modern 
concert-pitch instrument. No musician can deny that alteration 
of pitch, even by one semitone, affects the character of the piece 
of music, and hence its emotional appeal. 

Composers of the romantic and impressionist schools, however, 
have been much more particular in their choice of keys. The 
more personal and subjective the artist, the stronger his feeling 
for key-significance. Hugo Wolf, for example, attached great 
importance to this matter, and insisted that his songs must be 
per‘ormed in the correct key in order to convey their meaning. 
List, even in his transcriptions for the piano of Schubert’s songs, 
maintained the original key, I believe, in every case, so that the 
correct appeal of the song might be altered as little as possible. 
Vain ~ !many may say ; but I point out this fact for what it 
is worth. 

Mr. Creasey raises another point, that of key colour-sense, and 
mentions the fact that some composers, such as Scriabin and 
Riiasky-Korsakov, possessed this sense to a greater or lesser 
decree. A great deal of controversial nonsense is frequently 
expounded on this subject, due to the fact that those who profess 
to ‘eel key-colour so seldom agree about it. The reason for this 
disagreement is not far to seek, since it is so easy to imagine one 
secs colours in music where they do not really exist. Actually it 
seems that each key and note is related to a different colour. 
Tl.ose who are interested should read the Appendix to Cyril 
Scott’s book, “‘ The Philosophy of Modernism ”’ (published by 
K-gan Paul, 2s. 6d.), where the matter is explained, though not 
finally disposed of. 

Briefly, it seems that colour perception in music is due to the 
psychic activity of one of our latent glands, the pineal gland, 
wiiich is in our brain. Naturally, few people know of this gland 
aid its possible uses, and scientists have always regarded the gland 
as useless, 

This relationship between colour, sound, and emotion, each of 
them forms of energy, may be explained by laws of frequency and 
wave-length. For example, the note C calls up the colour red, and 
corresponds to the emotional love of Power. Now, if the frequency 
of the vibrations of the note C, the colour red, and the emotion, 
Power, be found to be in mathematical proportion, then our 
mystery is solved and becomes simplicity itself. 

Most people may at first consider all this most arrant nonsense, 
and I myself have never been aware of key-colour. But the 
subject is at least interesting, and surely worth the closest study. 


Essex. K. R. McGrecor. 


The Opera Season 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Reading in the September issue of THE GRAMOPHONE of 
Mr. Hume’s letter wherein he states that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is no longer the peer among such groups, please permit 
me to state and ably second the gentleman’s true but unexplained 
statement. 

My knowledge of the golden age of song has been acquired 
entirely by reading material wherever possible to obtain, and 
I never heard upon the boards of the Metropolitan such singers 
as Hempel, Destinn, Slezak, Matzenauer, Fremstad, Caruso, 
Farrar, Scotti, Journet and Martin, not even going as far back 
as Melba, Calvé, Plangon and de Lucia. My beginning as part 
of the audience of that once-famed house began with such singers 
as Ponselle, Gigli, Lauri-Volpi, de Luca, Pasero, Pinza, Rethberg, 
Thill, Bohnen and a few others, some who are still with the 
company and others who wisely left before the advent of the 
music school and radio audition graduates. 

There was a time when one could hear a glorious Butterfly 
performance with Rethberg, Bourskaya, de Luca and Martinelli ; 
a Don Giovanni cast consisting of Ponselle, Miiller, Pinza, Pasero, 
Rothier, Fleischer and Serafin ; a Bohéme quartet with Bori, Gigli, 
Morgana and de Luca ; and then Norma with Ponselle (the only 
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one), Pinza, Lauri-Volpi and Telva ; but now all these things have 
passed and an imported soprano gives us piercing tones for 
Casta Diva, Don Giovanni is ignored, Butterfly is sung by a small- 
voiced operetta diva, and Bohéme is put to shame with a quartet 
below the standards of little hamlets in Europe. 

Much has been said of the Wagnerian wing of the Metropolitan, 
but all is not as grand as it has appeared, Flagstad being their 
only Isolda, Briinnhilde, Kundry, Leonora, and sometimes 
Sieglinde ; Melchior is the only Siegmund and Siegfried, and 
while Schorr still sings Wotan, a newcomer is entrusted with 
such parts as Kuvernal, and baritone réles in Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin. It is a weak structure held together by Flagstad, 
Schorr, Melchior, List and Branzell. If these singers failed the 
whole thing would collapse. The Italian and French wings are not 
worth speaking of except for the few singers mentioned above. 
Hollywood, radio and European graduate singers comprise our 
greater number of singers. Form and not voice are assets for a 
Metropolitan career. 

No one at the Metropolitan seems to have missed the presence 
of the great Wagnerian singer Frida Leider, although she only 
remained with the company two seasons. Mme. Leider’s Isolda 
is the greatest I have ever heard, and particularly for her emotional 
warmth and fiery acting, for which Mme. Flagstad is so sadly 
lacking. Her Briinnhilde and Kundry are superb, and although 
the Swedish sensation seems to have wiped away all memories of 
past Wagnerian sopranos Mme. Leider is still remembered with 
special pleasure. Her return would be a great event. 

The great de Luca has also left us, though I know not why, 
but then we have Tibbett, Thomas and Bonelli, not to mention 
Eddy in the movies.. Mr. de Luca was the only lyric baritone of 
this generation, and his Rigoletto, Figaro, Valentine, Tonio and 
Amonasro are golden memories of other days. Mr. de Luca 
essayed his réles for whatever dramatic value they contained and 
never put into them foreign matter for sensational acclaim. It 
will be many years before I go to hear Rigoletto, Traviata and The 
Barber of Seville again. In answer to Alan Gordon-Brown, let me 
say that Caruso did sing the réle of Othello at the Metropolitan 
Opera House somewhere around 1916 or 1918. I’m sorry I do 
not know the exact date, but I am quite sure Caruso took 
the réle, though it was only a few times. New York’s Metro- 
politan has still to notice that Mozart wrote other operas beside 
Don Giovanni. Nozze di Figaro, Magic Flute and Cost Fan Tutte 
have not been given in years, and J/ Seraglio and Re Pastore have 
yet to be acknowledged as possible productions. Perhaps Mr. 
Johnson’s company does not deem such operas equal to their 
intelligence. 

A few European singers who are familiar to American record- 
collectors by their recordings and who have won quite a place 
in collections by their musicianship are the seldom-heard-of 
Huni-Mihacsek, Emmy Bettendorf, Rosay Anday, Miliza Korjus 
(where is the lady ?), Cortis, Ansseau, Teyte (why has she never 
returned to America ?), Pistor, Voelker, Eva Turner (has she 
really such a beautiful voice ?), Austral, Widdop, Granforte, 
Kipnis, de Trevi, Konetzni, Schumann, Hiisch, Fassbaender and 
Groh. Couldn’t the Metropolitan Opera use a few of these 
singers to strengthen its casts ? 

In closing let me say that I envy those of the operatic audiences 
of other days—those who heard Verdi, Mozart, Puccini, 
Wagner, Bellini and Rossini sung by superb singers who knew 
only the art of singing and gave their lives to the stage, singers 
who hadn’t to worry about Hollywood, radio, concert and diet. 
In the days when corpulence didn’t bother the singer or the 
audience and when singers of the style of Rethberg, Castagna, 
Leider, former Ponselle, Gigli and de Luca were admired for 
their voices alone. The audiences in the opera-house are con- 
tinually changing and a new type of auditor is taking the place 
of seasoned music-lovers who know a good voice, a good con- 
ductor and what it is all about, and not that So-and-so sang in 
the movies, is on such-and-such a programme on the air, and is 
going with this and that. 


Brooklyn, New York. SAMUEL J. BLock. 
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George Gershwin 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Your correspondent Mr. P. L. Wills has himself made one 
slip in his interesting addition to your contributor’s appreciation 
of Gershwin. Solomon played the Second Rhapsody at an 
L.S.O. concert under Sir Hamilton Harty, and not at the 1931 
festival of the I.S.C.M. The work played at this festival was the 
American in Paris. But I am grateful to Mr. Wills for his 
interesting news concerning the cuts in the Concerto records. 

If Mr. Longhurst wants to hear a good tympani recording, 
I can recommend the aged Parlophone Poet and Peasant Overture, 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under the redoubt- 
able Dr. Weissmann. A few months ago I was about to discard 
this record, but on replaying it was amazed at the tympani 
recording at the start. In those days, this company would 
periodically produce a miracle of recording, another being 
Arrau’s record of Liszt’s Jeux d’eau a la Villa d’Este (an only 
recording), which to my mind is still the most natural piano 
recording ever issued. 


London, N.W.1. RoGER WIMBUSH. 


Information Wanted 


To the Editor of. THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I should be much obliged if some Wagner enthusiast amongst 
your readers would supply me with score references (preferably 
to the Schott vocal score) in connection with the H.M.V. album 
of extracts from the third act of Parsifal. 


Australia. F. H. Tuurston. 


“Tuning Up”’ 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


I don’t know whether any other of your numerous readers will 
agree with me, but I have often thought that in the case of com- 
plete recordings of symphonies, concertos, and the like, in album 
form, it would improve matters if, prior to the commencement of 
the work itself, the “‘ tuning up” of the orchestra could be 
reproduced at the start of side 1. 

It need only be of a brief character, taking up, say, the first 
inch of the record including the slight pause that must always 
occur before the conductor’s baton falls. This would create an 
atmosphere that otherwise is missing when the orchestra, as now, 
plunges straight into the first movement. It would no doubt mean 
in some cases a “ cut” here or there, of corresponding duration, 
but as some of these works cover several discs, and in few cases 
less than four, this could presumably be arranged without 
interfering with the value of the reproduction as a whole. 

That momentary silence immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the work is, to my mind, most impressive, and the treat- 
ment I have ventured to suggest would create, from the listener’s 
point of view, that spirit of anticipation that adds so much to the 
pleasure of hearing a good rendering of a master work by a 
first-class orchestra. 


Bucks. Cuas., S. LAKE. 


“In Tune ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Answering Mr. Creasy’s question about key-feeling, I think it 
is largely psychological, when not entirely associative. A person’s 
attitude towards certain keys is caused either (1) by having 
associated certain compositions with certain keys early in his 
musical experience, or (2) having read somewhere that each key 
has its characteristic mood. Certainly key plays an infinitesimal 
part in determining the character of a composition compared to 
the melodic line, the harmonic progressions and the rhythmic 
scheme. With the older composers, choice of key was frequently 
fortuitous, and was conditioned largely by the limitations of the 
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media employed in performance. 
cite many instances in proof of this. 
Mr. Creasy is, however, not strictly correct when he says that 
a gramophonist alters the key when he plays a speed-80 record 
after a speed-78 without altering the indicator. He is merely 
altering the pitch, a very different thing. In order to playa 
78-speed record even a half-tone higher, it would be necessary 
to raise the speed to 83.2, in accordance with the physical law, 
Reverting to the first topic, regarding association : An unfamiliar 
composition in a transposed key would not seem incongruous to 
the listener ; but allow him to hear, say, the Eroica in F, and he 
certainly would feel that there was something “ wrong.” 


New York City. Henry S. GERSTLE. 


It would not be difficult to 


Controls 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I was very surprised to see that in your October issue \p. 218), 
Mr. P. Wilson, while talking about Radiolympia, states that 
‘“manual controls of any kind must be eliminated as far as 
possible ; and there is now no technical justification for more 
than three: a combined wave-change and on-and-off switch, a 
tuning control, and a volume control.” 

This seems to be in direct contradiction to Mr. Wilson’s 
statements on response curves at different volume levels (p. 533, 
Vol. XIII). The whole question of response curves and volume 
levels has been excellently reviewed in the Wireless World, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1937, in an article on “ Scale Distortion.” This 
article shows clearly the ridiculousness of tone-compensated 
volume controls and concludes that the simplest form of tone- 
control consistent with quality is a two-position switch marked 
** Speech ” and ‘‘ Music.” But to get the best out of a broadcast 
it is essential to have separate bass and treble controls. This 
view is frequently being expressed in your technical reports. 

With reference to Mr. Wilson’s remarks on automatic selec- 
tivity control, the general opinion in the technical journals is 
that any system which relies for its control upon the carrier 
strength of the wanted signal cannot be perfect. In such cir- 
stances I think a manual selectivity control intelligently used can 
give far better results. Particularly is this the case when the set 
can be switched over from a superheterodyne to a straight set, 
as in the Lowther-Voigt, Dynatron and Halford Radio sets. 

I have found that among my friends the non-technical music- 
lovers have been willing to learn the use of the various controls 
on their sets so as to obtain the best quality. In fact, they far 
prefer a flexible set with anything up to seven controls than a 
set with only three. 

The only control which can safely be eliminated is the tuning 
control. This can be replaced by station-selector switches, as 
in the Wireless World pretuned quality set, or by press-button, 
motor-drive tuning as in the big German sets. 

In conclusion, may I say how much I enjoy Mr. Wilson’s 
technical articles. I always turn straight to them on opening 
my GRAMOPHONE. 

Oxford. Hucu M. E. CarpweELL. 

P.S.—Can we have a technical review of the new Telefunken 
pick-up, and the new Lowther-Voigt and Dynatron-Voigt sets? 

[Note by P. W.—I disagree rather strongly with the conclusions 
of the article on ‘‘ Scale Distortion.”” My reasons are both 
psychological and technical.] 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ITH the formation of the Chelsea Recorded Music Society 

on September 17, the London “ belt ” becomes complete 
again after a severance lasting over many years. Acton, Ealing, 
N.\W. London, Tottenham, Hackney, Chingford, Woodford Green, 
§.E. London, Dulwich, Beckenham, and Chelsea—these eleven 
socicties form a ring around the Metropolis such as surrounds no 
other city in the world. Most of the constituents have established 
themselves during the past two years, and it is believed they will 
forr: a chain linked by mutual expressions of friendliness, hospi- 
tali y, and goodwill that will foster the neighbourly spirit 
advocated by the Federation. To these societies the word 
“federation”? should have a very real meaning. Although the 
cha'n is still weakest in its South-Western district, the chances of 
yet another group forming in this area during the present season 
are not altogether remote. Rumour has it that Clapham will 
con'plete the round dozen. 

}eanwhile in the provinces the list of societies-to-be continues 
to increase. Brighton, in spite of a temporary set-back, hopes to 
ma<e a start shortly : inquiries should be made to Lyon & Hall, 
Ltc., 1 East Street. Newbury and Reading efforts continue, and 
arc in the hands of Mr. B. E. Cox, Adderley, Wendan Road, 
Newbury. Definite stirs are also noted in Canterbury, Bourne- 
mouth, Orpington, and Bishop Auckland, and preliminary 
incuiries from enthusiasts in these districts should be made to the 
Federation Chairman, 62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Accon and District Gramophone Circle 

.\ composite programme was formed from items contributed 
independently by members of the Circle. This resulted in a 
successful and varied entertainment which included Bronwen 
Overture, subscribed as a fibre test, and which proved a little 
tougher than the needle towards the close of each side; Bach’s 
Suite No. 1 in C, exquisitely rendered by the Busch Chamber 
Players; Kreisler in a Concerto (transcribed by him from 
Paganini’s writings) which, with its Kreislerian hall-mark in the 
solo passages, seemed to have theatre orchestra melodies in the 
concerted parts, but likeable enough. Eileen Joyce rendered an 
Intermezzo and Prelude of Brahms in a restrained mood. Two 
operatic vocal records, rather early in electrical recording dates, 
yet gems, were Sigrid Onegin’s Che fard and Tibbett’s Prologue 
from Pagliacci. An amusing record on Canadian Victor was 
The Green-Eyed Dragon and Sailorman, sung by John Charles 
Thomas. The final items were selections of Austrian Peasant 
Dances, snippets from Boutique Fantasque, and Ruy Blas Overture, 
- latter an excellent recording by the B.B.C. Orchestra under 
oult. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mr. G. Birchley presented a very entertaining evening at the 
Circle’s sixth meeting. Symphony No. 7 by Schubert (H.M.V. 
DB2415-20) put everyone in the right mood for the remainder of 
the evening. Debussy’s L’aprés-midi d’un faune (Col. DX279) was 
well rendered and recorded, and Turina’s Rapsodia Symphonica 
(Parlo. E11299) proved a delightful and pleasing contrast. Then 
followed Vaughan Williams’s The Wasps Overture (Decca 
K821-2). Rossini’s Silken Ladder Overture brought this very 
palatable programme to a close. 

For particulars of coming programmes, please communicate 
with Mr. Eric Instone (Hon. Sec.), 481 Warwick Road, Solihull. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 

Our first programme was presented by the Chairman (Dr.-A. 
Cox) and consisted of Strauss’s Also sprach Zarathustra (H.M.V. 
DB2616-20), Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso (H.M.V. 
DB2580) and the Dohnanyi Nursery Rhyme Variations, as well as a 
number of miscellaneous records including the L’Jtaliana in Algeri 
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Overture (H.M.V. DB2943) and Olszewska’s beautiful rendering 
of the ever-fresh Che fard senza Euridice (H.M.V. D1g40). An 
enjoyable evening was brought to a close with Dvorak’s Scherzo 
Capriccioso (H.M.V. DB2520). 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society 

The summer session of the Society closed with a meeting 
held on September 15. On this occasion the recitalist was Mr. 
A. E. Stubbs, who gave a programme of recorded music before a 
large and appreciative audience. Mr. Stubbs broke fresh ground, 
as he decided, in view of the varied tastes of his audience, to make 
the programme as cosmopolitan as possible. As a result, we were 
regaled with a “popular” programme, which included such 
famous classics as Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and the Overture to 
The Barber of Seville, together with items of a much lighter nature 
recorded by such well-known artists as Jack Payne, Stanley 
Holloway and Jack Hulbert. At the close Mr. Stubbs was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks for a thoroughly entertaining 
evening. 

The winter session of the Society commenced on Wednesday, 
October 6, with a dinner and dance at the Royal Hotel, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

In his first programme to the Society, Mr. D. K. Hardistry 
recreated in a story-programme an actual trip to S. America via 
the Continent, with music encountered through the tour. Sittard 
was heard in Hamburg Cathedral playing Bach’s Concerto in 
D minor, while in Berlin the Philharmoniker under Melichar gave 
the Second Brandenburg Concerto. Thence to Lausanne’s Swiss 
Grape Festival, where the atmosphere was well caught in the 
Goat Boy’s Song by a boy singer and the Lustry Choir. Segovia 
played Turina’s Fandanguille ; and so from Spain to S. America. 
Here were heard Macumbas (native dances), mournful love songs, 
and the guitarist Stefana de Macedo. On Brazilian Victor 
records we were transported to Rio de Janiero, where after much 
music we took our leave to the strains of Kirsten Flagstad—from 
the ship’s gramophone ! 

Future meetings: November 12 (A.G.M.) ; 26 (new season 
commences). Visitors welcome. Meetings fortnightly at 8, at 
All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 

The above Society held its first meeting of the new season on 
the first Sunday of October, at 14 Cuckoo Lane, Hanwell (by 
kind permission of the Chairman, Mr. J. Edy). 

The programme included Beethoven’s Fourth Pianoforte 
Concerto and excerpts from Bach’s Suite No. 3 in D major. 

This Society has made great headway during the short time it 
has been inaugurated, and new members are advised that our 
meetings are held on the first Sunday of each month at the above 
address. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

The first three meetings of the Society’s third season—incident- 
ally the last three under the old regime—were held during 
September and October. Mr. Johnson’s programme, “ Eclat” 
(providing a novel recital of brilliant recordings), was followed by 
a joint programme by Mr. A. Allen and Miss B. Worsfold (which 
included some excellent piano works). The final meeting held at 
Mr. Purt’s studio was of a contributory nature, the stipulation 
being that serious single-disc works should be provided by each 
member. 

From October 22 onwards meetings will be held in Gillingham’s 
new Public Library. The grand opening was in the hands of 
Father Robertson (the familiar ‘‘A. R.” of THE GRAMOPHONE), 
the subject being “ Criticism,” and the illustrations from Mahler’s 
Song of the Earth. A detailed report of the proceedings will be given 
next month. 
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All enthusiasts in the Medway Towns should note that our 
membership is no longer restricted, and that we are aiming at a 
group of no less than fifty before the close of the season. Full 
particulars from Mr. F. Eric Young, 73 Park Avenue, Gillingham. 
Meetings are held fortnightly, and the plans for the first half of 
the winter season are: November 1, ‘“‘ Contemporary British 
Music” (Mr. W. W. Johnson) ; November 15, ‘“‘ Haydn” (Mr. 
N. F. Pharoah) ; November 29, “‘ Beethoven ” (Mr. G. G. Purt) ; 
December 13, “‘ Vaughan Williams ” (Mr. F. E. Young). 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


At the second annual general meeting the Secretary reported 
that membership last season reached a peak, while the Treasurer 
reported a small balance in hand. The following officers were 
elected: Chairman and Secretary, Mr. F. G. Youens; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. D. Taylor, A.S.A.A. Miss Doris Green, Miss 
Hilda Packer, A.R.C.M., and Miss Gladys Watkins completed 
the Committee. The Chairman then presented a short programme 
entitled “‘ Nocturne.”” The items were Summer Night on the River 
(Delius), Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart), Dance of the Neighbours 
(Falla), and Nocturne (Mendelssohn). 

Mr. W. D. Taylor opened the third season with Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet and Schubert’s Sonata in G major, Op. 78. 
Miss Gladys Watkins gave a miscellaneous programme at the 
second meeting. 

The Society recently visited the Denham studios of London Film 
Productions, Ltd., and spentan enjoyable and instructive afternoon. 

November meetings : 4 and 18, at 61 Desborough Avenue, High 
Wycombe. Particulars from Mr. F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge 
Road, High Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The first meeting of the twenty-sixth session was devoted to 
“* Outstanding Recordings from Recent Issues,”’ and presented by 
the President, Mr. F. H. Jenkins, who chose Merry Wives of 
Windsor Overture (Col. LX596), Liszt’s Feux Follets (Col. LX577), 
Sarasate’s Gipsy Airs (H.M.V. DB3212), and Field’s Sonata 
(Parlo. E11322-3). The second half consisted of a programme 
arranged by the Masterworks Sub-Committee, and included 
Mozart’s Quintet in C major (H.M.V. DB2383-6). 

The second meeting took the form of a debate: “‘ That Opera 
is the Highest Form of Musical Expression.”” Mr. Meadows, 
supported by Mr. Brook, illustrated with the death scene from 
La Bohéme. Mr. Harwood opposed, criticizing the crudities and 
pretence of stage conventions ; Mr. Joynson made the point that 
music begins only where words leave off. After a lively discussion 
the motion was lost by one vote. 

Meetings are now held at India Buildings, Water Street. The 
season’s syllabus may be obtained from Mr. J. W. Harwood, 
“* Casa,”” Rangemore Road, Liverpool 18. 

North-West London Gramophone Society 

One of the best recitals of the season was attended by three 
people—an astonishing state of affairs when one considers that the 
work performed was Dido and Aineas. The gramophone is an ideal 
medium for listening to this delightful opera, as actual perform- 
ances are scarce indeed. If appreciation of Mr. R. P. A. Lewis’s 
recital that evening can be measured in quality and not in 
quantity, he would be rewarded with at least three hundred feelings 
of pure enjoyment for a programme that included this work and 
the Matthew Lock Quartet, as well as two of Purcell’s songs. 
(Columbia, please let us have the second volume of the English 
Music Society !) 

Mr. G. Allen Cave in the following recital also showed his 
understanding of the fact that the gramophone is excellent for the 
performance of lesser-known works. His programme consisted of 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony, d’Indy’s Mountain Symphony for piano 
and orchestra (Decca-Polydor), Paul Juon’s Chamber Symphony 
(N.G.S.), and ended with the well-known Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn. Another most enjoyable evening. 

The third general meeting has been held and programme for 
next season arranged. Write for details to the Hon. Sec., Miss 
I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 
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South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The Society’s next meeting will take place on November 25 at 
8 p.m. sharp, when our own member, Mr. Seymour, will give us 
an evening on Bach—a subject which we have neglected for some 

ears. ' 

5) Our Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. A. G. Pace, gave an unusual and 
interesting evening for the September meeting. His subject was 
** The Folk Idiom in Czech Music,” and the explanatory notes 
given added considerable interest to the hearing of Smetana’s 
Ma Vlast and The Moldau (Parlo. E10794-5 ; H.M.V. C2241), 
Arias from Weinberger’s opera Schwanda (Decca CA8104) showed 
the contemporary contribution to this idiom. 

Headquarters : Unitarian Church Hall, High Street, Lewisham 
(next door Public Library). All inquiries to Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 
Hon. Secretary, 96 Milborough Crescent, S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

No meetings were held in September, as a number of the 
members were on holiday, but a business meeting to start the 
second season of the Society took place early last month. It was 
agreed that the Society had had remarkable success within a very 
short period, and this was in no small measure due to the Chair- 
man’s generosity in providing a most congenial meeting-place, 
Meetings will be held fortnightly during the present season on 
Thursdays at 8.15 for 8.30 p.m., at 239 Park Lane, Tottenham, 
N.17, and November recitals will be given by Miss Humphrey 
and Miss Lewis. Note, that as Armistice Day falls on a Thursday, 
Miss Humphrey’s recital will be on Wednesday, November 10. 

New members, and visitors from other Societies, will be 
welcome, and all enquiries should be addressed to Mr. J. A. 
Clements, 239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


This Society commenced its third season at new headquarters, 
namely The Wilfrid Lawson Hotel, and judging by the attendance 
the move has been amply justified. 

A “ Promenade Programme ”’ was the title of the evening’s 
recital and the items were for the most part of a popular nature. 
The recital opened with the Overture The Marriage of Figaro; 
this was followed by Bourée and Gigue from Bach’s Third Suite. 
The Trio from La Forza del Destino (Ponselle-Martinelli-Pinza) 
proved a very popular item, and this was succeeded by the ever- 
enjoyable Grieg Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 (Backhaus). 
Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody opened the second half of the 
programme, followed by two songs by Conchita Supervia, 
Should he upbraid and A lesson with a fan (a splendid recording). 
Two solo violinists appeared in this half of the programme: 
Menuhin playing Paganini’s Moto Perpetua, and Szigeti playing 
Sonata in E minor by Mozart. These two items were intercepted 
by a recording of Gigli singing The Dream from Manon by 
Massenet. The evening terminated with Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance March, No. 5. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES 


These records began last December with the oldest existing 
society—Liverpool—founded in 1913. There followed: Man- 
chester (1913), S.E. London (1919), Old Hill (1924), Halifax 
(1925), Acton (1927), Dulwich (1929), and Horsham (1930). 
Then came the gap. Uncertainty in industry and commerce 
was reflected in the gramophone society movement. 

In 1935, no less than five new societies sprang up. Five 
more were registered in 1936, and yet another five in 1937. 
New societies have infused the movement with new ideas and new 
ideals.. Above all was the move towards federation, also con- 
ceived in 1936. 

Further additions to this series must necessarily be in the 
nature of contemporary records. Efforts will be made to show 
what contributions recently-formed societies have brought to 
the movement. If only an average of five new groups a year 
can be maintained, the movement will within a short time become 
strong and (it is hoped) powerful. 





